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Beauty, comfort, efficiency- 
qualities you need and want 
in office furniture. 
See them superbly expressed 
in the classic simplicity 
of All-Steel styling. 

Call your All-Steel dealer 

or write for illustrated catalog. 



All-Steel 

ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
Aurora j|Cfc Illinois 



"f could be holding the answer 
to one of your biggest problems! 



This man is a Bell Telephone Communications Consultant. 

His specialty: business communications — and their practical 
application to your business problems. 

He sells service. He'll analyze your operations, see how well your 
present communications fit your needs, then make his recommendation 
It's a good bet he can help you, because Bell System research 
is producing newer, more advanced business services all the time- 
designed to help you save time, cut costs and boost profits. 

Here, he is holding two of these new services. 

DATA-PHONE service (at left) can add a new dimension to your 
data handling. It enables business machines to "talk" over telephone 
lines— at great speed and at regular telephone rates. 

The compact, desk-top console switchboard (at right) is part 

of a new dial-PBX system which will let you and your employees dial 

all interoffice and outgoing calls right from your desks. 

Your switchboard attendant will thus be free to give priority attention 

to incoming calls— and to handle other productive jobs, too. 

Whatever your communications problem may be, you'll profit from 
a talk with this man. It's easy to arrange. Just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office and ask for a Communications Consultant. 
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If your company is large enough to use an adding 
or accounting machine, then it's also large enough 
to take advantage of computer processing— and 
here's how: ■ With a Burroughs punched tape 
adding or accounting machine, you get a punched 
tape record of all your accounting data for process- 
ing at a computer center. The tape is created as 
an automatic by-product of your regular account- 
ing operation, right along with the usual printed 
record. Your operator needs no retraining and 
your accounting setup remains exactly as is. And 
you now get all the advantagesof computer proc- 
essing: ■ Fully detailed reports and analyses 
that clearly highlight all pitfalls and promising 
trends. New insights that will help you save or 
make enough money to repay the cost of your 
Burroughs punched tape equipment over and 
over again. ■ Our local branch office or your 
nearby independent data processing center can 
give you all the details. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs— TM 

Burroughs Corporation 




Can You Call a Man a "Failure" 



at Thirty? 



Men who think that success is only a matter of "a few years" 
are failures . . . however young they are! 

How often have you heard some young man in business say, "I'll admit the job 1 have now 
isn't much but, after all, I'm only in my twenties." 

Or: "Just about every executive in the company I work for is between 45 and 65. I have 
plenty of time to get ahead." 

This mistaken idea that success comes automatically with time is easy lo understand. 
Promotions do come regularly and effortlessly to young men of promise. Bui the day arrives, 
often abruptly, when that promise must be fulfilled. N'ative ability and intelligence can carry 
a man only to the mid-way point in business— beyond thai he must print his eapacin t>> ju>tify 
a position of executive responsibility. That calls for a practical, working knowledge of business 
fundamentals. 

The time to build that knowledge— to lay a solid groundwork for your future progress- 
is now . . . now while time is still on your side. If you fail to recognize that fact, you'll know 
only struggling, skimping and regret when your earning power should be at its height. 



FOR THE BUSINESS MAN WHO REFUSES TO STAGNATE 




n M i' the world is half asleep! 
JW Mrn who could be making twice 

their present sul;in<s uri acting 

along, hoping lor promotions tiut 
(IniiiK nothing to bring themselves 
lorrefully to the attention of man- 
agement. They're wasting the most 
fruitful years of their business lives... 
throwing away thousands of dollars 
they'll never tie able to make up. 

It if"» want to discover how to 
start to succeed while you're still 
young— if you want to avoid the 
heartbreak of failure in later years 
— send today for "Forging Ahead in 
Business". . . one of the most prac- 
tical and helpful Iwokleta ever 
written on the problems of personal 
advancement. You will discover 



what the qualifications of an execu- 
tive are in today's competitive mar- 
ket . . . what you must know to 
make $15,000, $2(1.00(1 or more a 
year . . . what you must do to accu- 
mulate this knowledge. 

"Forcing Ahead in Business" was 
written for ambitious men who seri- 
ously want to gel down to bed-rock 
in their thinking ubout their busi- 
ness future; there's no charge for 
the booklet lieeause, frankly, we've 
never been able to set a price on it 
that would reflect its true value. 
Some men have found a fortune in 
its pages. If you feel that it's meant 
for you. simply fill out and return 
this coupon. Your complimentary 
copy will be mailed to you promptly. 
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If you were to design a vehicle to go 
all those places you need to go, carry 
all those things you need to carry and 
do all this with economy and dispatch 
. . . you probably wouldn't have 
every idea that's already built into 
the SCOUT. 

There's ruggedness. A box-section, 
truck-built frame goes with the 
SCOUT'S stylish cab and body. The 
4-cyl. 93 hp COMANCHE engine by 
INTERNATIONAL has trailer-pulling 
power. For roughest going, there's an 
all-wheel-drive model. 



How about versatility? With full- 
length TRAVEL-TOP, you have 78V2 
cu. ft. of closed cargo space. Or you 
can specify your SCOUT with steel 
cab top. Then you'd drive a neat, 
nimble pickup. Both tops also come 
in soft, vinyl-coated SPORT-TOPS. 

Talk about comfort. There's plenty of 
head and leg room in its cab — and a 
55-in. wide seat. The SCOUT steers 
and handles like a passenger car. 
Load-space is separated from the 
cab so loads can't shift up front. 



Fit it to your needs. You can add an 

11-gal. auxiliary fuel tank, winch, 
trailer-hitch, 3-point rear hitch, snow 
plow, pusher bumper or flotation tires 
to make your SCOUT right for what 
you want it to do. 





$ 1,904.93 

Manufacturer's suggested retail price of 
SCOUT rear-wheel-drive model, including 
steel TRAVEL-TOP and directional signals, 
excluding state and local taxes where appli- 
cable and destination charges. For full details 
see your INTERNATIONAL SCOUT Dealer or 
Branch. International Harvester Company, 
180 N, Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 



THE SCOUT /j y INTERNATIONAL W 
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Boost incentive, 

Man is inventive. 
Boost taxes, 

And man relaxes. 

Prospect for you in '62: Highest tax bill 
you've ever seen. 

As a businessman running a corporation, 
government expects you to help boost tax col 
lections out of profits by $5.3 billion. 

As an individual taxpayer, you're expected 
to help boost personal tax collections by $4.3 
billion. 

Add to these billions another $2.3 billion 
increase in federal collections from excise, 
estate and gift taxes, customs and miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

This comes to $11.9 billion increase to bal- 
ance next year's budget. 

Increase over actual tax collections of fiscal 
'61 will amount to $15.3 billion. 

Incentive? Government knows it's impaired. 

In these words the President expresses his 
concern that high taxes are impairing national 
economic growth: 

"The tax system of the United States has 
consequences far beyond the simple raising of 
revenue. The tax laws are a vital part of the 



WASHINGTON TO COLLECT 
RECORD SUM FROM PROFITS 




economic environment; their effects may be 
equitable or inequitable; they create incentives 
which may help or handicap the national 
interest. 

"We cannot safely ignore these important 
effects in the comforting illusion that what al- 
ready exists is perfect. We must scrutinize our 

PERSONAL INCOME TAXES 
RISING TO $49,3 BILLION 




1959 

FISCAL TEARS 



I960 1961 1962 



1963 



1962 1963 

estimate by Budget Bm'mu 
■ l i mi ran wuti 



f by Bucket Bu 

tax system carefully to insure that its provisions 
contribute to the broad goals of full employ- 
ment, growth, and equity." 

The President goes on to say that the much- 
needed tax reform is to be put off. 

A major tax message will go to Congress 
in late spring or early summer. 

"This broad program will re-examine tax 
rates and the definition of the income tax base. 

"It will be aimed at the simplification of our 
tax structure, the equal treatment of equally 
situated persons, and the strengthening of in- 
centives for individual effort and for productive 
investment." 

For enactment when? Not before next year. 

Just for discussion. 

That's key idea behind President Kennedy's 
proposal that he be allowed to cut personal in- 
come taxes in time of recession. Reduction 
would be triggered by economic indicators pub- 
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lished by President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Action would be subject to congres- 
sional veto. 

This idea— like many others the President is 
asking Congress to consider— is unlikely to win 
approval this year. He knows this. 

So his legislative strategy is aimed at horse 
trading Congress into passage of as much of 
the New Frontier program as he can get mem- 
bers to go along with. 

(Behind-the-scenes horse trading already is 
under way. President originally wanted the 
right to raise taxes as well as lower them. He 
was talked out of this idea by a key-placed con- 
gressional leader and the proposal was never 
announced.) 

Prediction: Mr, Kennedy will prove to be an 
effective horse trader. You can anticipate that 
he'll make big forward strides on many issues 
sure to come up again next year. 

Meanwhile New Frontiersmen are engaged in 
a subtle lobbying program that's new and dif- 
ferent—calculated to win friends and future 
votes. 

Lobbying is described on page 36. 

Broad welfare proposals Congress is asked 
to vote on are aimed at the following groups: 
City voters— Expansion of federal expendi- 
tures for a variety of municipal projects; funds 
for local school construction and teacher 
salaries. 

Rural voters— Four-part farm program aimed 
at more control of agricultural production, 
switching millions of acres into grasslands, 
forests, wildlife refuges, recreation areas; ex- 
pansion of loans and technical assistance to 
farmers: federal educational loans to farm 
youths. 

Young voters— Federal scholarships for col- 
lege training, more funds for college construc- 
tion of buildings and dormitories; job training 
for unemployed youths, federal outdoor work 
program for young men in Youth Conservation 



Corps; expansion of job opportunities in 
government. 

Middle-aged voters— Training and retraining 
programs for unemployed workers without job 
skills: socialized housing developments for low- 
income families; more jobless pay. 

Retired voters— Compulsory health taxation 
to provide hospital and nursing home funds 
for social security beneficiaries over age 65; 
expansion of public assistance programs for 
those voters who don't qualify for social secur- 
ity benefits. 

Your company could be missing some 
good business opportunities in other countries. 

Men in government think so. 

U. S. Department of Commerce is planning 
a new program to help you find out. 

Foreign trade specialists will help you pin- 
point potential overseas markets for your 
products. 

They'll also give you an intensive briefing 
on business, economic, political conditions in 
countries you plan to visit. 

You can get further information by writing L. 
Edward Scriven, Director of the Bureau of In- 
ternational Business Operations, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

But first, to help you with background, you'll 
want to see a new book called: 

"An Introduction to Doing Import and Export 
Business." 

Sixth revised edition just off the press. 
Copies are $2 from: International Department. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

What happens when Uncle Sam inter 
feres with collective bargaining? 

Look at coal mining for one answer. 

Between '40 and '50— when the government 
meddled extensively with normal processes of 
collective bargaining: Miner's pay more than 
tripled— from $6 a day to $19.63, 
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Price of coal went up more than two and a 
half times— from $1.91 a ton at the tipple to 
$4,84 a ton. 

Now look at the change that took place in 
the next 10 years— from '50 to '60— when the 
government stayed out of collective bargaining 
in this field: 

Pay rose to $34.11 a day— considerably less 
than triple. 

Price of the product actually declined— to 
$4.69 a ton. 



STRIKE LOSSES 
IN COAL INDUSTRY 




Chart you see here rounds out the picture. 

It shows more time lost when government 
moves in at the bargaining table. 

In the earlier period there were more than 
4.200 strikes. 

When management and union were left alone 
to conduct collective bargaining, there were 
2.800 strikes. 

Now took at steel. 

Union contracts expire in June. 

Federal officials already are involved in 
negotiations. 

This carries on a pattern of interference 
since World War II. In a variety of ways the gov- 
ernment stepped in at the bargaining table in 
'46. '49, '52, '56 and '59. 



Steel industry in that period lost a total of 
93.8 million man-days of production from 
strikes. 

Auto industry— with more employes— lost a 
total of 37 million man-days during the same 
period. 

Difference in autos is that the government 
intervened only once (in '46 with appointment 
of a presidental fact finding board). 

Wage costs? 

With Uncle Sam at the bargaining table, 
steel's average hourly employment costs have 
soared 190 per cent. 

In autos, with Uncle Sam not at the bargain- 
ing table, average employment costs are up 
about 125 per cent. 

(Note: Steel's employment costs average 
more than $4.05 an hour. Average for auto in- 
dustry is roughly $3.70 an hour.) 

Economic lesson: You might conclude from 
this that when government moves in the cost 
of collective bargaining goes up. 

See "U. S. Intervention Kills Collective Bar- 
gaining" on page 38. 

Compulsory unionism will be an issue 

this year in two states. 

In Oklahoma petitions are being circulated 
to put the issue to a vote next fall. 

In Wyoming (where a right-to-work proposal 
was defeated in the legislature in '57) a new 
committee is pushing for election of members 
to the next legislature who will support the pro- 
posal to outlaw compulsory unionism. 

Meanwhile in Washington union officials are 
pressing Congress for revision of a section of 
federal law that acknowledges a state's right 
to enact right-to-work laws. 

Repeal would wipe out all such legislation in 
the states. 

"The Right of the Right to Work" is a new 
booklet you'll want to see. Copies are 50 cents 
each from Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Washington 6, D. C. 
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how to 
get more 
business 
in new 
construction 



Business opinion: 



Drift toward dictatorship 
seen weakening U. S. 



Carve out a bigger share of sales or 
contracts in new construction with 
marketing techniques Dodge can 
tailor to fit your specific sales objec- 
tives. Learn how Dodge Reports 
can bring you more business any- 
where in the 37 eastern states— how 
they pinpoint practically every cur- 
rent prospect in new construction 
every day. And learn how Dodge 
Construction Statistics identify 
areas of greatest po- 
tential for you in the 
48 states - help you **f j 
increase your share 
of market. Send for 
your copy of this I 
free brochure 
today. 
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DODGE 
REPORTS and 
CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS ' m 

F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 W. 40th St . New York U, H. T 

Please let me have your booklet 
"How to Improve Silts Effec- 
tiveness In the New Construction ««"•«*'■•" 
Market" outlining how I can get more bus- 
iness with Dodge marketing services. 



Campany - 



Cry, Sia'i-- 



I RKad with interest "What You 
Can Do About Communism [Janu- 
ary]. 

We can and should be willing to 
meet Russia anywhere in the world, 
openlv. competitively and dynami- 
cally. 

But we have been drifting toward 
dictatorship during the past quar- 
ter of a century. 

We should remember that com- 
munism is a philosophy of poverty 
and only under the collapse of de- 
mocracy can communism take over. 
We must be on guard to check any 
movement that tends toward dicta- 
torship. 

ALVIN C. BOH M 
Rlwiirdm ill**. III. 

I would like to express my sincere 
appreciation for "What You Can Do 
About Communism." 

Motivation without accurate 
knowledge leads to fanaticism but 
motivation plus accurate knowledge 
leads to effective action. This needed 
distinction was clearly made in your 
article. 

K. E. OHR, M.D. 

Cottonwood. Iclah.i 

New friend 

We just received our first Na- 
tion's Business. 

It is excellent and I am already 
getting enthusiastic about using my 
influence for regaining our free en- 
terprise system. 

HARRY M. HOE 
J. R. Hi>r A Son*. lm: 
UUmSSbato, Ky. 

Test for Texans 

We would like permission to re- 
produce "Test Your Judgment" 
I January | for use in our Human 
Relations course. We believe this 
material would be very helpful. 

W. HURBRINK 

The University of T'-xa* 

Austin. Tex. 

>PerniisKii>» granted on this ami 
follmrih)) iri; /ics's. 

Long-time fan 

For a long time I've felt that 
Nation's Business is a con- 
sistently high-caliber magazine. 



Also, for a long while I've meant to 

let you know how I feel. 

JAMES P. bendy 
Tli.- Boeinfr C»ni|uinv 
Sen ttli-. Wanh. 

Lagging know-how 

We request permission to repro- 
duce "Where U. S. Know-how Lags" 
| January |. 

J. (1. DUSTAN 

R«'Kt>ai'i:h Director 
Ciiiiiiril fur I r 1 1 * ■ i- 1 1 1 1 ( i i m ri I 

ProKre w in MitiMs-m.-tii. inc. 

New York. N. Y. 

For airline bosses 

We request permission to reprint 
"How To Satisfy the Boss" 1 Octo- 
ber |. This will be distributed to our 
management personnel. 

A. W. MANKOFF 

MjUuurei', Training and DevelopmtHM 
Aiin-i n un Aii'llmv 
Tiilxu, OkJn. 

Good will 

We are interested in reprinting 
"Six Ways to Build Good Will" 
I November | in Furniture Warr- 
htnisrimtu. I believe it would make 
an excellent article for our readers. 

WILLIAM RANDLEMAN 



Kilitor 

Fin n mi i ■■ \\ nr. 
Chicago. III. 
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Help for executives 

This is to request permission to 
reproduce 1,000 copies of the ar- 
ticle "Executive Skills You Will 
Need Most" | February 1961 |. 

This material will be used in con- 
nection with a management train- 
ing program within the company. 

D< H . STODDARD 

WwrttTii Elwtrlc CompOM 
Wlimloii-Snlem. N. C. 

GE seminars 

The General Electric Company 
plant at Syracuse is establishing a 
series of seminars for our manage- 
ment personnel. 

"Executive Skills You Will Need 
Mast" I February, 1961 i provides, 
we feel, important material which 
would help seminar participants. 
We would appreciate your permis- 
sion to reproduce it. 

ROY B. DEitRAUWERE 
.Miiuim-i I V, si, mi.. 1 1 1. 1 . 1.1)1111. tn 
On. -ml KI'Ttrn Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Blue tire wears even better under twice the load! 



We made these tires blue because they're so 
different from other industrial tires ! 
How different? For one thing, they give their best 
traction when they carry 2 to 4 times the load ordi- 
nary tires can handle. And tread life is up to four 
limes longer, too. 

The reason is they're Neothane tires. 



Neotiiane is our name for a special compound that 
makes an industrial tire do wonderful things. Such 
as, roll like rubber but wear like sleel-armor itself 
against stray nails, screws, metal chips and glass. 

If your industrial tires suffer from severe over- 
loading, cure your "blues" with extra-capacity 
Neotiiane tires. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 



MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 

good/year 



N*othan*-T. M. Th» 0<M»lyv»r Tir» * h-i-.m r Comp»iiy, Ahrun, < 




LIKE 
ANY OTHER 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



IT WON'T PUT 
UP WITH 
COMMUNICATION 
DELAYS 




dialmaster* is an intolerant internal telephone system. □ It simply won't 
accept the delays, lost opportunities, and expense of clogged communi- 
cations in today*s modern business or industry. □ So dialmasteb— the 
stromberg-carlson" Automatic Private Internal Telephone System — 
tackles head-on these conditions: busy signal delays, excessive and 
costly call-backs to customers and others, personnel difficult to locate, 
peak load tie-ups, and customers who must reach you now. o How so? 
For one thing, dialmaster provides lines of communication that are 
custom-tailored to the communication pattern of your operation. For 
another, when a particular line is in use, it is possible for dialmaster to 
search all the extensions in the department until someone answers. □ 
But rather than go on itemizing the many dialmaster benefits, let's put 
it this way. Ask any user. (You'll have no trouble reaching him!) Even 
better, get a free, objective analysis of your total communications by an 
expert — your stromberg-carlson Communication Products Distributor. 
No commitment on your part. □ dialmaster is an important member of 
the most complete and compatible family of communication products 
ever designed specifically for business, industry, and institutions. 

DIALMASTER A DIAL-X" PRIVATE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS SIGNET 
PACKAGED SOUND SYSTEMS G SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS FOR EDUCA- 
TION AND SAFETY CUSTOM ENGINEERED SOUND SYSTEMS FOR BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY : KEY-M UNICATOR R LOUDSPEAKING INTERCOM FOR OFFICE AND PLANT 
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FREE TO 
COMPANY 
OFFICIALS 
LOOKING FOR 
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PLANT SITE 



CONFIDENTIAL SURVEY 

of selected locations 
for your new plant in 

NEW YORK STATE 
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TAILOR-MADE REPORTS. The table 
of contents shown above is typical 
of the survey of selected plant loca- 
tions that we will prepare for your 
organization. Simply send your spe- 
cific requirements on your business 
letterhead to Commissioner Keith S. 
McHugh, New York State Department 
of Commerce, Room 3527, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 

Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner 
New York State Department ot Commerce 



/ Executive 
/ Trends 



• Five problems of overseas operations 

• Where to find high-caliber men 

• Do your job and personality match? 



Here's a surprise: American compa- 
nies with foreign operations have 
more trouble with their own in- 
ternal management than they do as 
a result of such external factors as 
tariffs, currency clearance, trade re- 
strictions and political climate in a 
given country. 

A study of U. S. companies' for- 
eign operations hy Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, Inc., management con- 
sultants, comes to this conclusion. 

The major internal problems of 
international business management 
were found to be orientation, co- 
ordination, staffing, organization and 
control. 

Discussing orientation, Booz, Al- 
len emphasizes the problem of 
"getting the top management team 
to think, act and operate in terms 
of a single integrated world busi- 
ness instead of a domestic business 
with an international arm. ... In 
most cases, organization difficulties 
emanate from appending the inter- 
national business to the domestic 
business instead of integrating the 
two parts into a world business." 

• • • 
What qualities would you want in a 
man representing you abroad? 

The Procter & Gamble Company 
lists "character and integrity" as 
its first requirement, according to 
P. & G. Executive Vice President 
Walter L. Lingle, Jr. 

"Emotional stability is perhaps 
more important in overseas work 
than at home." Mr. Lingle con- 
tinues, "because any lack of it 
seems to become magnified in an 
overseas environment." 



Other characteristics sought: tact 
and consideration, ability to negoti- 
ate, sensitivity to public opinion in 
the foreign country, and ability to 
make independent decisions fast. 

• • • 

One of the best places to recruit new 
talent for high positions in your or- 
ganization may be the upper eche- 
lons of multi-division companies, 

William H, Megary, executive di 
rector of Buttrick & Megary, Phila- 
delphia-based executive recruiting 
consultants, is the source of this 
advice. 

He reports his searchers find in- 
creasing evidence of job discontent 
among men plopped down in top 
divisional jobs as a result of cor- 
porate expansion, mergers and ac 
quisitions. Often feeling out of touch 
with their companies' headquarters 
staff and policies, these men are 
prime prospects for relocation. 

Forecasting a bright future for 
able executives interested in chang- 
ing jobs, he warns that too many 
firms are failing to clear out dead- 
wood at the management level. Re 
luetance to remove nonproductive 
men, Mr. Megary says, stems fre- 
quently from lack of adequate 
strength at the presidential level, 
and from boards of directors which 
have permitted themselves to he 
come rubber stamps because their 
members have too many diverse in- 
terests to evaluate the activities of 
any one company. 

• • « 

Evidence supporting the significance 
of communications and personnel 
as managerial problems is disclosed 
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is 




Why sett/e for a 
usable copy 
every other time? 




Transfer- a - matic gives you a perfect copy every time! 



Look at the wastebaskct near your office 
copying machine. You'll see a basketful 
of "trial-and-error" copies the operator 
couldn't help wasting. This is where 
your cost of copying is renlly going. 

But the Transfer-a-matic " Conveni- 
ence Copier is automatic, requires no 
skill to operate. In fact, all you do is 
insert the original. Transfer-a-matic turns itself on, gives you a perfect copy, 
hands you back the original, then turns itself off. Transfer-a-matic saves 
paper by automatically cutting copies to the exact length of the original. 

You should see this machine in operation to know what real economy in 
office copying is. Send coupon for full details. 

O/alid, A Division of General Aniline 4 Film Corp. In Canada: Hughe* Owens Co.. Ltd . Montreal 




IRANSFERON 

CONYlNIEMCf-CaPY PHOOUCTS 



I OZALID. Dept. 1S1 
I Johnson City. N. V. 

J Send me details on Transfera-matic. ' 
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In some communities, this could happen. 
While we keep building modern communities above the 
ground, wc neglect what's underneath. 

But you see it. literally and figuratively when pipelines in your city 
need repair and replacements. The view's impaired. And so is the pocket- 
book if you pay taxes. And who doesn't. 

Growing America, centralizing in cities and suburbs, more than 
ever needs the protection of lifetime pipelines. Lifetime — nothing less 
— gives the economy and confidence your family and your commu- 
nity deserve. 

Lifetime Vitrified Clay Pipe meets every test on the job. It's the 
only sewer pipe material that is impervious to the corroding acids and 
gases that destroy other materials. 

And now Clay Pipe comes fitted with revolutionary resilient com- 
pression joints that cut installation time and cost to you, the taxpayer — 
the user of Lifetime Vitrified Clay Pipe Sanitary sewers. 

Public Health demands the profecfion of 
Modern San (faff on provided by 



NATIONAL 



CPm/ Pipe- 



STITUTE 



1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 



BARRINGTON. ILL 



COLUMBUS. OHIO SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 
Research Center CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL 



ATLANTA, GA. 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

in an evaluation which Michigan 
State University currently is mak- 
ing of its executive development 
programs. Similar assessments have 
been made, or are planned, at other 
institutions. 

Researchers at Michigan State 
surveyed 470 graduates of executive 
programs it has offered since 1955. 
Dr. Winston Oberg, director of the 
university's executive programs, 
says the approximately 22(1 returns 
from managers in more than 100 
companies show communications 
and personnel problems are their 
most pressing problems. 

Executives replying from the mar- 
keting sector stressed the head- 
aches involved in finding, training, 
motivating and retraining effective 
salesmen. 

A question asking "What do you 
see to be the most critical problem 
area in management?" brought this 
order of response from graduates of 
the university's executive manage- 
ment course: 

► The profit squeeze, 

► Personnel problems. 

► Developing an acceptable replace- 
ment 

► Preserving the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

• m m 

Timely recollection: Ray R. Eppert. 
president of Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, made a number of telling 
points about the "Moral Basis for 
Business leadership" in a recent 
address before a meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

Discussing the "just division of 
profit" among employes, sharehold- 
ers and the business itself, Mr. Ep- 
pert recalled thai Samuel Compers, 
first president of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, once said: "The 
worst crime against the working 
people is a company which fails to 
make a profit." 

Mr. Eppert also recalled that the 
afl Executive Council in HMO 
said: "We have learned the lesson 
that when opportunities for profit 
diminish, opportunities for johs 
likewise disappear." 

• • • 

Does your personality fit your job? 
Prof. Thomas W. Harrell of Stan- 
( continued on page 23 > 
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Business executives find 

NEW SOURCE 
OF PROFITS 

in movement of goods 



NEW SOURCE OF PROFITS 



Nowhere can savings be translated into profits more 
quickly than by introducing efficient methods into the 
handling and transport of a company's physical goods. 

This is the contention of many of today's top management professionals as they con- 
tinue their relentless search for new ways to offset a dwindling profit margin. 

NEED FOR EFFICIENCY CITED 

In his March I960 report on Federal Transportation Policy, Frederick H. Mueller, 
then Secretary of Commerce, made this statement: "Much of the remaining potential 
improvement in the Nation's economic efficiency lies in the area of distribution . . . 
Transportation is the largest single element within this area." 

So unless your company is an exception, profits are being subjected to this internal 
squeeze. A share of your earnings — perhaps an appallingly large share — may be 
flowing away in excess transport costs instead of showing up in net profits. 
How can this condition exist so generally? 
One answer keeps cropping up . . . 

MOVEMENT OF GOODS IS AN UNMAN AGED END OF BUSINESS 
This was the case in company after company whose transport operations were studied 
by the GMC Transportation Productivity Research Department, which was estab- 
lished several years ago. This research group analyzed transport operations in a broad 
variety of businesses that operated trucks to move materials and products, but whose 
main function was not trucking. 

Individual, on-the-job studies took weeks, sometimes months, to complete. Among 
the companies studied were giants of the American commercial scene— certainly well 
managed in all primary functions. 

LITTLE ATTENTION TO AREAS OF GREAT COST 
Although movement of goods in many companies surveyed amounted to 10, 20 or 
even 30% of the total cost of doing business, transportation was seldom under direct 
control of top management men. Their interest was reserved for integral functions, 
such as sales and production. Carting the goods was regarded as a necessary, but side- 
line operation— hardly rating a side-long look. 

RESULT - EFFICIENCY SUFFERS ALL DOWN THE LINE 

When top management neglects transport, that neglect sifts all the way to the bottom 

and insidiously undermines efficiency: 

• Trucks are purchased with engines, axles, or other components not designed to 
fit the job. 

• Obsolete trucks are kept in service to "keep costs down" when new trucks could 
do the job better at less cost— price included. 

• Dispatchers, through poor loading and scheduling procedures, can seriously 
impair fleet efficiency. 

• Shop activity is devoted more to costly repairs than money-saving preventive 
maintenance. 



IN MOVEMENT OF GOODS 

• Records are inadequate, poorly kept, and often do not lend themselves to ready 
analysis . . . thus transport operations are blanketed in obscurity. 
IMPROVEMENT REQUIRES TOP MANAGEMENT SUPPORT 
Many of the companies studied have improved, even revolutionized, their methods 
for handling physical movement of goods. And in each case, two elements have been 
apparent: one, top management has actively supported and directed the effort; and, 
two, a plan has been instituted that involved careful analysis of operating equipment, 
scheduling, materials handling and the other pertinent factors. 
GMC OFFERS COST-REDUCING TRANSPORTATION 
The assigned task of GMC people is to offer efficient transportation. Theirs is the job 
of analyzing your operation, then providing the right equipment. In this way, GMC 
can help you turn excessive overhead into profit dollars. 

The reasons these people are so well equipped to offer this service are shown on the 
following pages. We invite your attention in terms of your own needs and situation. 
Also, we offer you at no charge an interesting and unusual report of the GMC surveys, 
entitled "SEVEN COMMON PROFIT LEAKS IN TRUCK TRANSPORTATION." 

Published by the GMC Transportation Productivity Research Department, this report 
describes, clearly and concisely, the most usual profit leaks uncovered in company- 
owned truck fleet operations. Some of the case histories include recommendations for 
increasing efficiency. 

This report may point out parallel situations in your own company, and suggest prac- 
tical corrective action. 

To receive your personal copy, just have your secretary mail the coupon below. 
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LET US SEND YOU THIS BOOKLET 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 



FOR A QUICK 
PREVIEW OF 
CMC'S EXCLUSIVE 
LINE OF QUALITY 
TRUCKS, PLEASE 
OPEN THIS PAGE, 



General Sales Manager 
GMC Truck & Coach Division 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Please send me a copy of the booklet "SEVEN COMMON 
PROFIT LEAKS IN TRUCK TRANSPORTATION". 

Name 




Position. 



Company, 
Address_ 



GMC TRUCKS WERE 
GROUND UP TO CUT CO 



TO REDUCE COSTS AND 
PRODUCE PROFITS, A 
COMPLETELY NEW KIND 
OF TRUCK WAS NEEDED 

So in late 1959, GMC unveiled the 
biggest engineering, design and 
quality-control program the industry- 
has ever known. It brought together 
a team of engineering, manufactur- 
ing, service and sales people with a 
single purpose ... to build the kind 
of quality equipment that would 
contribute directly to the reduction 
of a company's operating costs and 
thus to .an improvement in its profit 
position. 

Existing concepts, blueprints, even 
machinery in a huge factory were 
scrapped. Using new designs, new 
materials and advanced production 
methods, GMC achieved great 
breakthroughs in engine, chassis, 
and cab engineering. Result — the 
most advanced trucks in 20 years. 
Two years of operation and experi- 
ence on every type of hauling job, 
over every type of terrain, under 
every conceivable condition have re- 
sulted in refinements that can come 
only from miles and miles of in- 
service use. 

Now, in the records of major fleets 
across the country, these proofs 
appear: Proof of performance; 
proof of outstanding economy; 
proof of profit-producing efficiency. 
Proof that GMC representatives 
have applied this unusual equip- 
ment to the financial benefit of its 
users. Some of the specific benefits 
are outlined at right. 



Example: New-Concept Highway 
Tractor— a Payload Boon to Haulers 




Example: GMC 'V Engines Provide 
Wide Range of Economical Power 




DESIGNED FROM THE 
STS, INCREASE PROFITS 



m This newly conceived tractor with its short, 
48" aluminum tilt-cab, space-saving design 
and light but rugged chassis can haul more 
than 2,000 pounds of extra, legal payload on 
every trip. To commercial haulers this can 
mean $2,000 extra earnings a year. To com- 
panies hauling their own goods it can mean 
fewer runs — or perhaps even fewer trucks. 

With this GMC 1 05 "Conventional cab model # 
you have a choice of 20 axle-transmission com- 
binations, which exemplifies the tremendous 
variety of standard factory options available 
to GMC buyers. Whether your company 
transports concrete, hatbands or hardware, 
GMC can custom fit one truck or a fleet to 
serve your needs. 




Example: Owners Benefit From 
Custom Fitting with Standard 
Factory Options 



• Under the hood of this GMC 90 " Conven- 
tional cab model is the most powerful standard 
gas engine offered in any truck— GMC's ex- 
clusive Twin-Six. Like the exclusive V-6 and 
popular GMC 2-cycle diesels, it develops 
peak torque at low, engine-saving, fuel-saving 
speeds and maintains its high torque even at 
cruising speeds, for steady pulling power. 

A multitude of vexing, time-consuming and # 
costly truck problems were eliminated when 
GMC engineered this versatile 72" Steel Tilt- 
cab tractor. Short cab and set-back front axle 
permit pulling long, high-capacity trailers, 
more profitable payloads. Maneuverability is 
unexcelled, and cab tilting exposes entire 
engine for fast, easy service or inspection. 




Example: New Steel Tilt- 
Adaptable and Maneuverable 



GMC MAKES A FULL LINE OF 
TRUCKS FROM V2-TON TO 60-TON 
. . . AND THERE'S ONE EXACTLY 
RIGHT FOR YOU! So if you use 

trucks to move goods, it will pay you to 
take a careful look at the profit possibili- 
ties that exist in your present operation. 
Please consider your nearest GMC Dealer, 
who is supported by all of the GMC 
Truck and Coach Division services, as a 
ready source of advice and assistance on 
your transportation programming. 




GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 



TRUCKS 

FROM y 2 TO 60 TONS 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

ford University's Graduate School 
of Business and Department of 
Psychology holds that in various 
functional fields of management, 
certain common personality traits 
are often found. 

Here are some he identifies: 

Sales managers are interested in 
power, status, in persuading people. 
They are verbal-minded, less theo- 
retical in their interests than peo- 
ple generally, more inaccurate than 
managers generally. They are op- 
timistic, enthusiastic, masculine 
and dominant. 

Production managers are inter- 
ested in things and in numbers. 
They are highly competent in me- 
chanical aptitude and numerical 
operations, less so in verbal skills 
They welcome responsibility and 
are afraid of failure. They are prac- 
tical and place a high value on 
status. 

Finance and accounting man- 
agers are interested in making or- 
der out of chaos. They are highly 
able in quantitative reasoning, less 
so in verbal reasoning They are 
relatively critical and less optimis- 
tic than sales or production man- 
agers. 

Details of Professor Harrell's ob- 
servations can be found in his new 
hook. "Managers' Performance and 
Personality." published by South- 
western Publishing Company 

• • • 
Here are some tips which may help 
you save valuable hours of your 
work day. 

Combine similar activities— such 
us telephoning. Make your btisiness 
calls at one time of the day. 

This suggestion comes from Wil- 
liam P. Stilwell. assistant director 
of the University of Wisconsin's 
Man a gemen t I nst i t u t e. 

Mr. Stilwell says an executive's 
lime can be more efficiently used, 
and the number of his activities 
appreciably reduced, if he cate- 
gorizes his work in four ways: 1, 
must do: 2, should do; 3. can do; 
and, 4, should not do. 

The "should" jobs ought to be 
done only when your "must" ac- 
tivities have been completed. Ac- 
tivities in the "can do" category 
should be delegated. 




Glad to get rid of 

sopping and sticking stamps-" 



"We're the exclusive distributor 
in this area of certain makes of 
TV and radio parts. The whole 
office force is me. We don't have 
much mail — a few invoices and 
letters a day— but I do appreciate 
the little postage meter. I was 
glad to stop sticking stamps, and 
worrying about postage being 
safe in the stamp box. And it 
saves me trips to the postofriee. 
which is a long walk from here." 

What will a postage meter do 
for you? It does away with old- 
fashioned adhesive stamps that 
stick and get stuck, are perishable, 
negotiable, must be safeguarded 
— and always run out when you 
need them. Metered mail is more 
convenient than government 
stamped envelopes, too! 

A meter enables you to print 
postage as you need it, right on 
the envelope — any amount for 
any kind of mail. Or on gummed 
tape for parcel post. You always 
have the right stamp! And with 
every stamp you can print your 
own ad on the envelope. 



Your postage is always safe 
from damage, loss, misuse; and is 
automatically accounted for on 
visible registers. You buy postage 
by having the postoffice set the 
meter for the amount you want. 

Mailing is fast, easy. neat. 
Metered mail needs less handling 
in the postoffice. can often make 
earlier planes and trains. 

There is no minimum mail 
volume. One-third of DM users 
average less than $1 a day for 
postage! Now, even the smallest 
office can have all the benefits of 
metered mail. 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office for a demonstration, with 
no obligation. Or send the coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 



tUtt Handy de*k or n ull chart 
of Intett poittul rate*, with parcel 
pout map and zone finder. 



= Pitney-Bowes 
— Postage Meter 



Made by the leading manufacturer of 
mailing machine* . . . US branch office*. 




I.nriter electric models 
ntamp and scut up to 175 
letters a minute. 



Pitney-Howes, Int. 
139BA Pacific St., Stamford. fonn. 
Send free □ booklet □ J'oetat fiate 
Chart to: 

Same. . 

A ddre** 
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We work best because we work together 



People who work together make products that 
work together. 

Take the Call Director telephone for ex- 
ample. To the left is one of the blueprints for this 
telephone, prepared by an engineer from Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. In the center is a step in 
production at Western Electric's Indianapolis 
Works. At the right, a Bell Telephone company 
installer prepares a Call Director telephone 
for service in an insurance office in Omaha. 

That would seem to make three separate jobs. 

Actually from blueprint to installed equipment, 
the three members of the Bell System have 
worked together on just one job: each helps pro- 



vide the most reliable, most flexible, most versa- 
tile telephone service in the world. 

Bell Laboratories conceives and develops the 
products we make. Western Electric manufac- 
tures them to the Bell System's high-quality 
standards at reasonable cost. Bell Telephone 
companies operate them to bring you communi- 
cations service so reliable you take it for granted. 

The responsibility shared by the three mem- 
bers of the Bell System for better telephone serv- 
ice is the force behind innovations which have 
brought Americans the finest — and the most — 
communications anywhere. 

We work best because we work together. 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



President hits harder 

as bipartisan support fades 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



This is thk timk of year when snows west of 
Washington begin to melt, spurting freshets into the 
upper Potomac. By the time the muddy old stream 
reaches midtown Washington, it has a late winter 
tendency to lap over the seawalls from the Watergate 
beside the majestic Lincoln Memorial down to Hains 
Point where the public golf course still wears a cold 
weather coverlet of brown, puddle-pocked grass. 

Potomac floodtides, at least in the immediale 
Washington vicinity, seldom are dramatic. Occasion 
ally a cabin cruiser breaks its moorings. An early 
herring fisherman may tumble into the cold foamy 
water with too many clothes on and thus curb his 
fishing career with finality. 

The political situation in our town is somewhat 
similar to conditions on the Potomac. Freshets far 
from the capital itself are beginning to spill into the 
main stream of politics. Often predictable tides now 
rip and riffle erratically. And to beg a comparison as 
old as the river itself, the political waters are muddy 
and swirling. 

Democrats and Republicans from White House t<> 
halls of Congress are busy in their bunkers laying up 
shot and shell for the autumn congressional and 
gubernatorial elections. George Romney, the Ameri- 
can Motors president, is delighting reporters, causing 
concern for some Democrats and encouraging some 
Republicans. Certain Republican factions in his home 
state are pleased that Mr. Romney will seek the 
G. O. P. gubernatorial nomination in Michigan. 

The Republicans are running regional schools to 
pep up men and women who must ring doorbells this 
fall. Former President Truman pops in and out of 
town with his quiver of ever-ready shafts for all Re- 
publicans— men, women and children. Limousine 
rental service i$7.50 an hour with a minimum charge 
of $15) is booming because of interested parties from 
out of town— the pro and con causists in Washington 
seeking special treatment, but certainly no favors 
And seeking in any case, justice; the noble noun, not 



Merriman Smith is the White House reporter for 
I 'nited Press International. 



the department. The White House zings with activity 
as ['resident Kennedy and his advisers attempt the 
tightrope task of belting the Republicans for not 
recognizing progressive legislation when they see it 
and still trying to fan the dimming embers of bi 
partisanship. 

There are, to be sure, certain areas of legislative 
consideration which normally command a moderate 
amount of professed party togetherness. Such apolit- 
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Senator Byrd. right, was CO. P. choice to investigate 
stnchpiles; Senator Symington. President's choice 



icality usually is professed rather loudly since it is 
exceedingly rare. 

Both sides, however, find it easy to denounce each 
other for being insufficiently bipartisan. Genuine mu 
tuality usually is forged only under the flame of 
genuine crisis. Short of having the enemy at the 
gates, major political factions tend to regard biparti 
sanship chiefly as a dreadful lack in the other fellows. 

Mr. Kennedy, as many other Presidents, wants all 
congressional and public support possible for his en- 
tire legislative program. But he is enough of a polit 
ical realist to know that many of his proposals will 
be seen through an election glass darkly 

The President knows he can count on a certain 
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number of Republican votes for basic defense and 
space plans, although there will be inevitable altera- 
tion of his appropriations up and down. After de- 
fense, the degree to which he may expect bipartisan 
support becomes rather iffy. 

Foreign aid and foreign trade once were fairly 
reliable areas in which a President could pick up 
sizable opposition backing. But he can't bet on it this 
year. Some of his opposition carries his own party 
label. Some conservative Southern Democrats regard 
certain of their Republican colleagues rather fishily 
for supporting proposals that are distinctly unpopular 
in segments of the Dixie constituency. 

It seems to have occurred to Mr. Kennedy that 
with coalitions hardening in Congress along appar- 
ently durable lines, he may be running out of bi- 
partisanship, which attended some of his earlier 
legislative efforts. This conclusion is supported by his 
almost startling shift to the attack, his switch to 
fighting in the open. 

The President also fought last year, but largely 
behind the scenes with friendly we're-all-in-this-to- 
gether telephone calls and the handy pressures of 
properly applied patronage. By contrast, he now en- 
gages in frontal hammering when he likes the target. 

He had a good political fight on his hands over 
creation of a new Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing and his unusual preselection of its head 
as the first Negro cabinet member. Housing Admin- 
istrator Robert Weaver; federal aid to schools; a 
reciprocal trade plan giving him authority to abolish 
some tariffs and cut others heavily to help American 
trade in the European Common Market; and health 
care for some of the aged financed through social 
security taxes. 

• • • 

The President obviously knows he may get little 
more than samples of these items from Congress this 
session. But he also realizes that coalition is a game 
for any number of players. Hence, some tender, lov- 
ing care by the White House congressional liaison 
staff for flexible Republicans, as well as balky Demo- 
crats. 

The G. O. P. leadership sees this strategy devel- 
oping and is maneuvering accordingly. Witness the 
Republican reaction to Mr. Kennedy's drums-and 
thunder call for a tell-all investigation of the govern- 
ment's $7.7 billion stockpile of strategic material. 
The opposition leaders were intensely interested as 
the chief executive bade his good friend, Sen. Stuart 
Symington of Missouri, to direct the inquiry. 

The President blamed contracts signed "prior to 
this Administration's taking office" for current gov- 
ernment inability to shut off the flow of still more 
stockpile items not needed. The 1962 theory is that if 
war comes, the havoc and destruction of thermonu 
clear weapons will obviate the emergency need for 
mountains of raw materials for long-pull manufac- 
turing. When much of the strategic stockpile now 
alarming the President was being pulled together, 
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the concept of a war emergency ranged from three to 
five years. In his reference to contracts, the President 
obviously was not casting a shoe at the Truman Ad- 
ministration. His target was the stockpiling record 
of the Eisenhower Administration. 

The Senate Republican leader, Everett M. Dirksen 
of Illinois, instead of railing against Mr. Kennedy 
and Senator Symington, executed an elegant glissando. 
He glided right through the Kennedy intimations to 
an island of conservative assurance— Sen. Harry 
Flood Byrd of Virginia, a Democratic power whose 
detours away from the New Frontier sometimes are 
lengthy. With angelic confidence, Senator Dirksen 
said if there must be an investigation, he'd be most 
happy to see it handled by Senator Byrd. 

The White House reacted to this kind suggestion 
with what might best be described as mild restraint. 
Senator Byrd is chairman of the congressional Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures. This House-Senate Committee also has a 
stockpiling subcommittee. Senator Byrd also is chair- 
man of the powerful Senate Finance Committee and 
second ranking Democrat on the Armed Services 
Committee. Furthermore, Senator Byrd's equally 
conservative Senate colleague from Virginia, Willis 
Robertson, is chairman of the congressional Joint 
Committee on Defense Production which also keeps 
tabs on the strategic stockpile. 

Somewhat lower in the Capitol Hill structure is 
Senator Symington as chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Stockpiling. As this was 
written, Senator Symington clearly preferred the 
primacy conferred on him by Mr. Kennedy. Senator 
Byrd was courtly about the whole business and 
moved ahead with his independent inquiry on the 
soft-spoken theory that since the stockpile seemed 
so menancingly mountainous from the White House 
view, there were investigative opportunities aplenty 
for his House-Senate Committee and Senator Sym- 
ington's smaller Subcommittee. 

"The job is big enough for both of us," Senator 
Byrd said assuringly. Should the investigation prove 
to he an even larger chore, there was always the 
other Virginia Senator and his Joint Committee on 
Defense Production. 

If the White House was restrained at first about 
the unexpected help from Virginia's Senator Byrd. 
Senator Dirksen certainly seemed to have reason for 
kindliness to spare. After all, he was assisting a 
Democratic investigation with a powerful member of 
the President's own party. 

With some of the Administration's more important 
legislative requests having to pass through Senator 
Byrd's Finance Committee, it was a navigational 
necessity for Kennedy & Co. to watch for partisan 
reefs, as well as bipartisan shoals. 

Meanwhile, back in Detroit, Mr. Romney took 
constitutional trots in the snow and shouted to 
breathless interviewers about the need for doing 
something about the overconcentration of power in 
government. 

Mr. Romney, meet Senators Byrd, Robertson and 
Symington. And, oh yes, Senator Dirksen. 
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learn to 

play in 30 
seconds 




The new Gray KeyNoter is the easiest 
instrument in the world to use. No les- 
sons. No practice. No complicated man- 
uals. Just press a key to talk. Press a key 
to listen. Press a key to make a correc- 
tion. There are no tapes to wind, unwind, 
rewind. No belts to grapple with. Record- 
ing can't be accidentally erased. Using 
the Key Noter is as easy as talking. Eas- 
ier than phoning. Gray Advanced Design 
makes the Key Noter about half the 
size of other major makes and much 
lower-priced. In spite of its portable size. 



it's a full-fledged, heavy duty office in- 
strument-built to take all you can pour 
on. in or out of the office. Try it. See how 
its Ultra Natural Recording actually inv 
proves your voice. How its Full Control 
Keyboard and Illuminated Index simplify 
dictating. Lease it or buy it -but try it. 
Here's how: A Gray man will give you a 
Key Noter to use for three days— and 
he'll spare vou all sales talk . If you're not 
convinced we've put a little bit of the 
future on your desk— we'll come and pick 
it up. Fair enough? Use the coupon . . . 




FREE TRIAL OFFER-NO SALES TALK 

O Yes. I want a Key Noter 
for three day* — without 
obligation or sales talk. 

Pkr.ise send me com 
plete Key Noter literature. 
Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford I, Conn. 

Nam* - 

Company . 

Mdnt* - — . 

City . 
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SIZED RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE BIG AND LITTLE- i 




PRICE A NEW LOW ONE 

Car sales are booming. It's a great 
time to buy company cars. But be- 
fore you make any fleet decisions, 
check your Dodge Dealer. Check the 
new size Dorjgp Dart. See how much 
more you get at a new low price. 



FORD FAIRLANE 


S2Q79 


MERCURY METEOR 


12203 


NEW SIZE DODGE DART 


S224I 


CHEVY BISCAYNE 


$2324 


FORO GALAXtE 


12378 



Comparison, above, is based on the manufacturers' 
suggested retail price ot sucylinder 2 door sedan 
models. Only white wall lire*, bumper guards. 

other optional 
equipment, stale 
and local tain (II 
any i and declina- 
tion charge eitra. 
Dodge Dart 2-Ooor Sedan 




Ml DEPENDABILITY !!!! 



Dart's rustproof ed. 32,000 miles be- 
tween grease jobs. Standard alternator. 



Car 


Ruslprooling 
Method 


Electricity 
Output 


Recommended 
Interval Between 
Grease Jobs 


□ ART 


DIP* SPRAY 


35 AMP. 


J20OO MILES 


BISCAYNE 


Sfit h Dfljy 


30 amp. 


1.000 miles 


GAIAXIE 


Spray Lm '>' 


3D amp. 


3D 000 miles 


METEOR 


Spray only 


30 amp 


30.000 miles 


FAIRLANE 


Spray only 


30 amp 


30.000 mites 



SAFETY 

Up to 62% greater brake lining 
area than cars near its price. 



Car 


Effective Biahe Shipping w 
Lining Area i ? Donr Sur < 


DART 


ISS.J SQ IN. 


Mi LBS. 


BISCAYNE 


185.6 sq: in. 


HOS His 


GAIAXIE 


180 0 sq. in. 


J473 lb'. 


METEOR 


120 5 sq. in. 


:v, \ lbs 


fAIRlANE 


120 5 sq. in 


mi 



COMFORT 



Dart is easy to 
getinandoutof. 
Lots of headroom, legroom, trunkroom. 
Reduced front floor hump. Smooth 
Torsion-Aire ride the experts call the 
best. Man-sized wheels and tires put 
plenty of rubber on the road. 



Car 


Suspension System 
front and Rear 


Standard Equip. 
Tire & Wheel Size 


DART TORSION BAR LEAF SPRINGS 70S 1 14. VI i 


METEOR 


Coils leaf springs 


650 i u rvt) 


f-AIRlANf 


Coils leaf springs 


700 » 13 iVSi 


BISCAYNE 


Coilt/eoib 


700 > 14 iV8) 


BALAXIf 


Coils leaf springs 


1S0> 14 tVK] 



PERFORMANCE 

Dart gives you the most 
powerful standard 6 in the 
business. Outruns many 
an eight. And the standard 
V8 beats cars anywhere 
near Dart's size or price. 



Car 


Standard 6 
HP and Torque 


Standard 8 
HP and Torque 


DART 


14S HP its FT. LBS. 


210 HP MB FT. LBS. 


BALAXII 


138 hp 203 ft. lbs. 


170 hp 279 ft. lbs. 


BISCAYNE 


135 hp 217 ft lbs. 


170 hp: 27S 11. Ibs. 


METEOR 


101 hp 156 11 lbs. 


145 hp/216 fl. lbs. 


f AIRE ANE 


101 hp 156 ft. lbs. 


145 bp/216 f(. lbs. 



S2_ I 

- LB I. 



SIZED RIGHT IN WE MIDDLE 
OF THE BIG AND LITTLE !!!! 
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BY FELIX MO R LEY 



play, gave an imperfect answer to her own poignant 
question: "What's in a name?" 

"A rose by any other name," argued this an- 
guished teen-ager, "would smell as sweet." Nobody 
can deny that. But what Juliet should have added, 
to get the picture in perspective, is that a sewer by 
any other name would be as foul. 

Among the scholars, real and phony, who are 
found in government service there must have been 
some who took Juliet's selective phraseology to 
heart. One of them dreamed up the phrase "presi- 
dential stand-by authority." It is an expression as 
misleading as it is mellifluous. One must delve into it 
to realize what this authority really means, 



Dictatorship, by reason of its association with 
characters like Hitler and Mussolini. Khrushchev 
and Castro, is one of the nasty words. Yet dictators, 
as in the case of Marcus Aurelius, have not infre- 
quently been pleasant and well meaning. All that 
the word really signifies is a ruler who has success- 
fully by-passed every constitutional restraint on his 
authority. In so doing he may quite sincerely have 
only the welfare of his people as his objective. Indeed 
there have been few dictators who did not at least 
make this claim. 

The hard-headed architects of our Constitution 
knew that dictatorships are as easy to establish as 
they are difficult to displace. They knew that the 
danger comes from the executive rather than the 
legislative arm of government. So they deliberately 
placed the control over all governmental spending in 
the Congress, especially in its more democratic 
House of Representatives. 

Thus the Constitution, as it stands today, gives to 
Congress alone "power to lay and collect taxes." It 
stipulates that "all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives." It fur 
ther ordains that "no money shall Ik* drawn from 
the Treasury, but in consequence of appropriations 



What's in a name? Let's 
look at "stand-by authority" 



made by law." And, in the case of military expendi- 
ture, it provides that "no appropriation . . shall 
be for a longer term than two years," this being the 
lifetime of each Congress. 

The reason for all these precautions was to keep 
"the power of the purse" under the constant control 
of the representative legislature. "Taxation without 
representation is tyranny" had been a battle cry of 
the American Revolution. So, in setting up a govern- 
ment for free men, the Founding Fathers were unani 




Who holds spending power has always been 
a key issue in man's struggle for freedom 



mously determined l»> limit the spending power of 
the President. This was most strongly emphasized in 
the case of military expenditure, but was implied 
for all other forms It was assumed, perhaps too op 
timistically. that any executive attempt to seize the 
spending power from Congress would be immediate 
ly detected and resisted. As Alexander Hamilton 
wrote in this connection, in No. 26 of the Federalist: 
"Schemes to subvert the liberties of a great com 
munity require time to mature them for execution." 
Until recent years, under the spirit as well as the 
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letter of the Constitution, this congressional control 
of expenditure was rigorously maintained. Not mere- 
ly actual appropriations but also authorizations to 
.spend were customarily made for the life of a single 
Congress. When there were exceptions to this rule 
it was fully understood by the White House that 
each new Congress could not be bound by the acts 
of its predecessor; that it possessed full right of 
review and revision. 

• • • 

This is the time-tested system, designed to nip 
any authoritarian movement in the bud. which the 
device of presidential stand-by authority would un- 
dermine. For what these seemingly innocent words 
actually mean is a surrender to the executive of 
the congressional power of the purse. And this is a 
much more serious matter than continuous deficit 
financing, bad though that is. A fully responsible 
Congress should always make sure that revenue is 
available to cover the expenditure it approves. But 
to fail in this is certainly preferable to giving up the 
power to achieve a balanced budget. 

Yet this surrender is in two cases requested by 
President Kennedy in legislation now pending be 
fore Congress. He asks for discretionary authority 
to make huge public works expenditures, up to !>4 
billion a year, whenever the numbers of registered 
unemployed seem to be rising; and he asks for simi- 
lar stand-by authority to reduce taxes, up to five 
per cent, whenever such action would seem to him a 
desirable economic stimulant. 

• • • 

These dubious proposals are both made subject 
to congr ■ssional veto, after they are inaugurated, 
and are otherwise dressed up in disarming form. In 
respect to taxes, for instance, it is only authority to 
reduce that Mr. Kennedy currently suggests. Such 
a precedent, however, could readily and reasonably 
be followed by an executive demand for authority 
to raise taxes at discretion. If granted on the down- 
side there would be no logic in refusing it for the 
upside. 

In either case, the constitutional power of Con- 
gress "to lay and collect taxes" would be adversely 
affected. This fact is not obscured by the Presi- 
dent's assurance that he seeks to preserve "the wise 
traditional procedures of the Congress for making 
permanent revisions and reforms in the system." In- 
novations of this sort are temporary only until the 
camel's nose is well under the tent. And the point 
dboot unadulterated congressional control over tax- 
ation is not that it is wise tradition, but constitution 
al as opposed to arbitrary personal government. 

The location of the power of the purse has always 
been the central point in mankind's uphill and often 
unsuccessful struggle for freedom. The landmarks 
are historic. In \H49, a king of Kngland was be- 



headed for insisting that the raising of revenue from 
his subjects was by divine right his personal pre- 
rogative. In 1793, a much less stubborn king of 
France met the same fate for essentially the same 
reason. In 1945, largely at our insistence, the em- 
peror of Japan dropped the "divine right" pre- 
tension. 

No chief of state is ever again likely to claim 
supernatural sanction for raising revenue and spend 
ing public funds at his discretion. But the same end 
of evading restraint can be attained more subtly by 
arguing that executive independence in this respect 
is more efficient, or justified by national emergency. 
In countries of Anglo-Saxon origin it is not easy to 
sell this argument, since for more than three cen- 
turies they have practiced legislative control over 
public spending and found it good. Therefore the 
first steps backward must be very cautious. Congress 
is asked to relinquish just a little of its financial 
power, of course temporarily and of course within 
defined limits. Only a very unobservant citizen 
would expect these initial safeguards to be long 
maintained. 

• • • 

The seductive device of stand-by authority was 
tried on this Congress a year ago. Then it was ar- 
gued that a five-year authorization, in certain forms 
of foreign aid spending, would make that program 
much more effective. It was said that long-range 
planning demanded the relinquishment of constant 
congressional oversight and it was suggested that 
Congress lacks the information to justify control. 
Whether such points were true or false, the Congress 
properly refused to abrogate its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities. 

The present request for executive independence is 
in two wholly different fields. The authority sought 
now is to tinker with taxes and to launch huge pub 
lie works programs outside of legislative channels. 
This extension of the plea for alxlication of congres 
sional control is ominous. It suggests that what the 
bureaucracy seeks is not so much a solution for any 
particular problem, but rather a broad extension of 
executive power which, if carried far enough, would 
make the Congress a superfluous organ. 

This additional executive power, said President 
Kennedy in his Economic Report, is only sought "in 
situations where time is of the essence." So far as 
the problem of residual unemployment is concerned 
it is not time but rather a more realistic wage struc- 
ture that is of the essence. And for the broader im 
plications of presidential stand-by authority, what is 
most clearly of the essence is preservation of the 
American system of constitutional government. 

Unquestionably the restraints of that system are 
irritating to any executive in a crisis period. Much 
could be done quicker if legislative and judicial con 
trols were weakened. Because the communist coun- 
tries cut these corners they sometimes gain temporary 
advantage. But for us to adopt the techniques of com- 
munism would be, in effect, to justify Khrushchev. 
That is the one mistake we cannot afford to make 
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EXCLUSIVE! 

For companies with 10 to 24 employees 




Now, for the first time, you can 
choose from a wide range of 
group plans— and get the one plan 
that suits your needs best 



No more "take it or leave it." Equitable's new cutcXK e 
Compact Group Flans let you specify the coverage i/ou 
want — just like the company that employs hundreds or 
thousands of people. And because' you get a multitude 
of choices, vou Ye able to pick a plan that's perfect loi 
your company. For example, there are: 

08 Life and Accidental Death Plans, with payments 
ranging from $2,0(X) all the way up to $40,000. 

35 Weekly Indemnity Plans, with payments ranging 
up to $S4 a week, for as long as 26 weeks. 

7 Medical Plans that include hospital and surgical 
benefits, as well as payments for anesthesia and radia- 
tion therapy. Plus add-on benefits for out-of-hospital 
costs like diagnostic X-ray and laboratory work. And 
additional benefits for accidents and polio. 

A Major Medical Plan — like those being widely 
adopted hv large corporations — that gives coverage 
of up to $10,000 for each cause. 

Never before has group insurance like this been avail- 
able to firms with 10 to 24 employees. Never before 
could vou pick the coverage vou want, in such a wide 
range of benefits. 

This kind of plan pavs off in many ways. In dollars and 
cents protection, of course. In helping you hire the 
best people and reducing turnover. In boosting morale, 
increasing efficiency, improving employee relations. 



PIONEER IN CROUP INSURANCE 

To find out more about Equitable's © Compact Group 
Plans, mail the coupon below. Better yet, call The Man 
from Equitable. No one knows more about group insur- 
ance than he does. After all. Equitable wrote America's 
verv first group policy, over .50 years ago. 

THE EQUITABLE 

Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 10. V , l . 1981 



EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society H 
Bos 31C, 1285 Avenue of the Americas 
M«W Y,.rk 19, N. Y. 

Please send me absolutely free complete information 
on your new © Compact Group Plans 
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HELLO 

60 NEW 9000-HOUR LAMPS 




GOOD-BYE 

BURNOUTS- IN CADDY- PACK TOP 



SYLVAN I A 

' GROUP RELAMPING 
EFFICIENCY UNIT 




New Caddy-Pack saves group relamping time and money! 



Where are the big moneysaving ideas in 
lighting coming from today? Sylvania! 
Take Caddy-Pack, the latest. 60 new, 
9000-hour "Lifeline" fluoresccnts now 
come packed safely, conveniently, in 
one container. (Yes, 9000 hours! And 
3 100 lumens! And standard price, too!) 
Zip open the Caddy-Pack. The top half 
is specially designed to hold the old 
burned-out tubes you replace. 



Caddy-Pack and "Lifeline" tubes are 
typical of the many ways Sylvania gives 
you lowest TCL-Total Cost of Light- 
ing. And only Sylvania gives you this 
exclusive money-back guarantee, too: 
"If at any lime a Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamp fails in your opinion to provide 
better performance than any other 
brand fluorescent lamps, on the basis of 
uniformity of performance, uniformity 



of appearance, maintained brightness 
and life, it may be returned to the sup- 
plier for full refund of purchasing price." 
Any wonder Sylvania is a standout in 
every value analysis? For more facts, 
see yourSylvania representative or write 
Lighting Division, Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., Dcpt.lCH.60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. In 
Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lid- 
Montreal. 
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ECONOMIC 
WEAKNESS 
SLOWS 
KREMLIN 
PLANS 

Growing discontent of Soviet citizens 
could affect outcome of the cold war 



Russia's economy is headed for 
serious trouble. 

The depth of this crisis has gone 
little noticed by a free world pre- 
occupied with the headline-making 
problems of Africa, Southeast Asia 
and an ideological squabble among 
communist leaders. 

Yet the industrial and agricul- 
tural disorders building up in the 
Soviet Union and most of its sat- 
ellites constitute potentially the 
greatest threat to international com- 
munism to arise since Hitler's ar- 
mies stood in sight of Moscow. 

To survive, communism must ex- 
pand, but expansion by military 
force has become risky. Hence, the 
Soviets must spread their power by 
economic means, which depend on 
the Red bloc's productivity. It is 
precisely in this area where the 
communist machine is bogging 
down. 

So serious is the situation that 
Russia's bosses will give it top pri- 
ority when an extraordinary session 
of the Communist Party Central 
Committee meets this month. 



Russia's economic troubles range 
from shocking crop failures to ris- 
ing public discontent with the 
amount and quality of goods con- 
sumers can buy. The problems are 
reflected in increased black mar- 
keteering, pilfering of state prop- 
erty, failures of key factories to 
meet their output quotas, ridiculous 
mistakes by the state's central plan- 
ners and flourishing activities by 
"Chastniki," illegal private enter- 
prisers who operate right under the 
noses of frustrated party dogmatists. 

The long-run significance of these 
developments is two-sided. They 
could discredit the communist 
method of economic development, 
making it less attractive to under- 
developed countries looking for a 
shortcut to growth. In Russia they 
could lay the groundwork for an 
eventual collapse of communist con- 
trol over the loyalty of the popula- 
tion. 

Symptoms of the Soviet Union's 
economic disease are not hard to 
find. Reports have been brought 
back by recent western visitors to 



the ussr. Other information flows 
almost daily into the dossiers of 
American diplomatic and intelli- 
gence experts. Many of the symp- 
toms can be identified by a close 
reading of Soviet newspapers and 
journals. The principal disorders 
fall roughly into these categories: 

I A chronic inability to stabilize 
food production. 

2. Persistent lack of improvement 
in the quality of civilian goods and 
items earmarked for sales abroad, 
where the Soviets hope to win mar- 
kets away from the West. 

3. Hidden inflation and price 
chaos. 

4. Paralysis of industrial innova- 
tion and managerial initiative. 

Much has been made of Russia's 
rapid economic growth. However, 
the most recent figures brandished 
by Soviet leaders disclose, on close 
scrutiny, that the country's growth 
rate actually is slowing down, and 
its economic problems are growing 
larger as the volume of production 
expands. 

Stung by mounting economic dif- 
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KREMLIN WEAKNESS continued 





Acuities, the regime has countered 
by making personal attacks on key 
managers in its industries, dismiss- 
ing agricultural and industrial of- 
ficials in wholesale lots and impos- 
ing harsh new penalties on the 
Soviet citizenry for economic crimes 
against the state. 

Shortages embarrass Kremlin 

The fact that civilian goods are 
scarce in the Soviet Union is not 
news. J ust how scarce is not general- 
ly recognized, however. In one area- 
automobiles— the Soviet government 
recently became so embarrassed by 
publicized shortages that it abrupt- 
ly stopped the practice of putting 
people on waiting lists. The lists 
had gotten so long that some au- 
thorities figure it will take the USSR 
five years to fill existing orders. 

Less well known than the defects 
in consumer goods production are 
deficiencies in the heavy-industry 
segment of the Soviet economy, an 
area which Hed leaders have often 
chosen to boast about. A new report 
prepared by a Soviet economics 
specialist in our own government 
lists 60 examples of inefficiency. He 
says the causes of Russia's eco- 
nomic troubles stem from unreal- 
istic production targets set by bu- 
reaucratic planners operating under 
party pressure, insufficient invest- 
ment, ha kwardness in methods of 
production and disproportionate 
funneling of the country's skilled 
manpower, best materials and cap- 
ital into the production of arma- 
ments and space hardware. 

"Another basic fallacy in the 
Soviet system," the expert told 
Nation's Business, "is the com- 
munist party's unwillingness to rec- 
ognize that you can't change human 
nature. Man, by nature, is a private 
enterpriser— an acquisitive animal. 
He wants his own land, his own 
goods. Decades of communist prop- 
aganda and the repressive methods 
of Stalin have been unable to snuff 
out this spark. 

"Thus, today, one finds that 25 
per cent of all food consumed in the 
Soviet Union is produced on the 
small private plots which the gov- 
ernment still permits collective 
farmers to own. The regime couldn't 
supply the nation's food needs from 
its collective farms. Russian farm- 
ers, workers and managers simply 
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do not have sufficient incentives to 
do a good job." 

Under the dictatorship of Stalin 
the government was able to short- 
change consumers, but now there is 
evidence that a significantly large 
number of the people are no longer 
willing to be denied a rising stand- 
ard of living. 

Ironically, Premier Khrushchev, 
himself, set in motion forces to im- 
prove consumer goods. Under his 
rule. Russians have had an un- 
precedented opport u nity to travel 
abroad, to admit outsiders, to see 
the fruits of other economies, and 
to draw comparisons with their 
own. As a result, complaints about 
shortages and the shoddy quality 
of goods are high. 

Put a stethoscope against Rus- 
sia's economy and you hear these 
rumblings: 

Inadequate food production 

When he addressed last fall's 
Twenty-second Soviet Communist 
Party Congress, Khrushchev ad- 
mitted that "agriculture has been 
in difficult straits." 

This was a monumental under- 
statement. 

A recent official Soviet report on 
agricultural production shows that 
grain production last year was 137.3 
million metric tons, down from a 
postwar peak of 14 i million tons in 
1958. Early in 1961 Premier Khru- 
shchev said the government planned 
to buy 6() million to 62 million tons 
of grain for nonfarm use during the 
year. 

Soviet farms were able to de- 
liver only 52 million tons. Declines 
in cotton and meat production also 
were noted. List year was the third 
poor crop year in a row for a coun- 
try where the average person sub- 
sists on a diet made up largely of 
starches. 

Western authorities estimate that 
millions of cattle perished last year 
for lack of feed. 

In Siberia and southeastern Rus- 
sia, Khrushchev's single-minded ef 
fort to cultivate the virgin lands has 
failed to yield results worth the 
capital and manpower invested. So- 
viet agricultural scientists who op- 
posed this grandiose scheme from 
the start thus far have proved them- 
selves right. 

(continued on page iOti / 




Red -faced Red: Failures 
in the Soviet economy are 
an embarrassment to 
V. K. Novikov, chairman 
of the USSR state plan- 
ning commission. But for 
artists on "Krokodil," a 
Russian humor magazine, 
the economic problems 
are tempting targets 






"We're in luck. Spare parts for the tractors have arrived." 



"Mom, I want to read a fairy tale." 

"Then read one of daddy's plan fulfillment reports." 
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Administration tries new approach to 
win friends and influence legislation 




Press was barred from 

Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy with gracious informal 
ity told his audience: 

"Make arrangements with my of- 
fice to come on down and we can 
talk and exchange ideas." 

He was speaking not to his own 
Justice Department employes hut 
to 600 Capitol Hill aides who help 
their congressman employers pro 
duce legislation and serve voters 
back home. 

These administrative and legisla- 
tive assistants, secretaries and con 
gressional committee staff special 
ists were settled comfortahly in the 
plush new State Department audi- 
torium where President Kennedy 
holds his televised news confer- 
ences. Practically the whole Cabinet 
was on hand to brief them. 

They were a part of the newest 
experiment in the Kennedy Admin 
istration's sophisticated campaign 
to win friends and influence legis- 
lation. 

Every vote will count on many 
of the controversial measures Presi- 
dent Kennedy will try to steer 
through an often-reluctant 1962 ses- 
sion of Congress. So any and every 
way to improve congressional rela- 
tions and soften the opposition will 
be tried. 

This was only the first in what 
will probahly be many meetings to 
attempt to affect legislation by this 
end-run approach. 

On this recent chill afternoon, 
Vice President Johnson warmly 
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meeting where Robert Kennedy and other Cabinet officers courted congressional aides 



praised the Capitol Hill aides "Be 
cause the President and I both have 
served as senators, we fully ap- 
preciate the extent to which you 
who are here are called upon for 
guidance, advice and suggestions," 
he told them. "I don't know any 
people anywhere who collectively 
are going to have a chance to make 
a better contribution than you, the 
people on the Hill, to determine 
what the Eighty-seventh Congress 
does." 

Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman called them "very impor- 
tant cogs in this business of gov- 
ernment." Secretary of Health. 
F.dueation and Welfare Abraham 
Hibicoff termed their roles vital and 
asked them to encourage their 
bosses to support administration 
legislation 

Press barred from meeting 

So it went. Fot nearly four boms. 
Lawrence F. O'Brien, the White 
House's congressional liaison chief, 
introduced members of the I'resi 
dent's Cabinet to compliment and 
court the top aides to the lawmak 
ers who will have to pass on the 
Kennedy legislative program. The 
press officially was b ar red from I he 
meeting, ostensibly to give the con- 
gressional people more of a feeling 
that the briefing was for their ears 
alone. 

If these sometimes-cloistered con- 
gressional assistants felt a little like 
Juliet when she said: "It is an 



honor I dream not of," that was 
part of the purpose. 

As one administrative assistant 
to a southern Democratic congress- 
man put it: 

"It isn't every day you get to see 
the whole Cabinet in the flesh and 
have them brief you, ask for ideas 
and tell you how important you 
are." 

A Republican legislative aide 
commented after the meeting: 
"These fellows don't have horns 
after all. This was a pretty objec- 
tive presentation." 

Not all the Hill employes were 
swayed by the imposing and novel 
briefing. 

"It was just a plug for the 
Administration's programs," the 
legislative assistant to one Demo- 
cratic senator told Nation's Bust- 
s' kss. "They pinpointed what they 
want, but they are overestimating 
my influence with my senator. I 
give him the facts and he makes up 
his mind with the help of the Sen- 
ad- leadership, policy meetings and 
letters from home." 

Another purpose of the briefing 
was to educate. This, too, bore re- 
sults. A member of the staff of one 
ini|x>rtant congressional committee 
observed: 

"When you are counsel for a 
committee you can't keep up with 
the whole legislative program of 
the Administration and I certainly 
got a clearer idea of what the Ad 
ministration wants. It was strictly 



soft sell; no hooks or pledges were 
involved. It was instructive. They 
told us what the country faces and 
how we should solve our problems." 

A Republican aide grudgingly re 
marked: "It was very, very effec- 
tive. A good way to undercut op 
position. I wish we'd thought of it 
when Ike was in." 

An Appropriations Committee 
staffer said: "The idea of congres- 
sional start' people meeting with and 
exchanging ideas with Cabinet 
memlwrs is alien to our way of 
operating. It's contrary to our tradi- 
tions of separation of powers." 

Certainh Congress recognizes 
the impoi lance of keeping the ex 
eculive branch at arm's length. Con- 
gress jealously guards its preroga- 
tives. Many members resented 
President Kenneth's proposals last 
year to give the Executive more 
power to run U. S. farm programs 
and finance foreign aid. Many mem 
Iters scoff a I his more recent recom 
mendation to let the chief executive 
reduce taxes to stimulate purchas- 
ing power in a recession. 

Law restricts lobbying 

Congress also has regularly 
guarded against lobbying by the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Public I-iw 125, an appropria- 
tions act passed last year, saw 
"No |M»rt of any appropriation con 
taincd in this or any other act or of 
the funds available for any individ 
(continued on pane H4> 
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U.S. 
INTERVENTION 

KILLS 
COLLECTIVE 

BARGAINING 



Government intervention in labor-manage- 
ment problems is a hot issue. 

The steel industry and union are negotiating a 
new labor contract under strong pressures from the 
White House. 

At the same time President Kennedy wants Con 
gress to give him additional weapons for coping 
with disputes which threaten a national emergency. 

What are the effects of federal intervention in 
labor disputes? 

To get answers to this and other timely, impor- 
tant and related questions, the editors of Nation's 
Business interviewed the man who, more than 
anyone else, symbolizes government intervention. 

David L. Cole, an attorney in Paterson. N. 3., 
has served under four Presidents in various capac- 
ities in trying to settle more labor crises in more 
critical industries than any other expert in this field. 

Besides being on the President's Labor- Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee, Mr. Cole is a member of 
the federal commission trying to keep labor peace 
at missile sites. He has been director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, chairman of the 
New Jersey State Mediation Board and served on 
numerous presidential boards which dealt with 
critical disputes in the steel, coal, railroad, airline, 
maritime, longshoring and other industries. He is 
i impartial umpire for the am. no in preventing raids 
J between unions. 
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David L Cole, member of 
President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management 
Policy, tells in this exclusive 
interview why it's better to 
keep government out of labor 
problems and how to do it 



Among other things. Mr. Cole tells in this inter- 
view why some industries can get along without 
federal intervention while others seem to invite it. 
how intervention undermines collective bargaining 
and can lead to wage-price regulation, why he has 
on occasion advised government to stay out of labor 
disputes, and how union and employer can make 
effective use of outside help on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Cole, what are the hazards of government inter- 
vention in labor disputes? 

Primarily, government intervention am undermine 
good collective bargaining. When a union and em- 
ployer know that the government will intervene, and 
in what way, they can plan their bargaining strategy 
and tactics with this in mind. 

We usually refer to free collective bargaining, 
meaning that both sides are free to work out their 
difficulties as they see fit with the restriction only 
that they maintain a sense of social responsibility. 

But if the government intervenes to dictate wage 
and price policies we cannot have free collective 
bargaining. This is a contradiction in terms. 

Can the government dictate one without the other? 

No. There are some who feel thai the government 
should not intervene in labor disputes except to 
moderate wage increases as a means of avoiding in- 
flation. But inflation is a product of rising prices as 



well as wages. Once the government steps into pri- 
vate negotiations to regulate the wage increase, it is 
bound to take the next step— regulate price policies. 

Obviously this would lead to a regulated economy. 
Enterprise would no longer be free. A great many 
knowledgeable people are seriously concerned about 
the possibility that the government may take such 
steps. 

The public is also becoming more concerned alxml 
how strikes are settled. A few years ago the public- 
was only interested in avoiding or ending a strike. 
Now it also wants the settlement to be sound and 
compatible with the public interest. 

What do you consider the public interest to be? 

There are four areas of public interest as I see it. 
One is concern with inflationary forces. Another is 
the ability of American industry to meet competi 
tion in world markets. A third concern is the image 
we create in the eyes of other nations, particularly 
the newly developed ones, in not being able to keep 
our industrial affairs in order. The fourth is avoiding 
labor disputes which threaten our national defense, 
particularly those which interfere with our missile 
and atomic energy programs. 

Should the government make recommendations to pro- 
tect the public interest? 

When government representatives enter a dispute 
which affects the public interest, they have a duty 
at least to point out how the dispute- is affecting 
a critical or vital public interest, and to caution 
both sides to take this into account in moving to- 
ward a settlement. If the parties remain or become 
indifferent to the public welfare, then I believe tin- 
government representatives have to Ik-comic more as 
sertive and perhaps make recommendations to the 
President which can be released to the public to 
indicate that the public interest has been (minted out 
to the disputants for their consideration. 

I say definitely, however, that recommendations 
should not be used unless it is clear that the parties 
cannot be relied upon to arrive at their own agree- 
ment within a tolerable |H>riod, or in a form which 
adequately lakes into account the vital public in 
terest. 

What if a voluntary settlement ignores the public in 
terest? 

This is a hazard we must face in a free industrial 
society. We cannot ( continued on fxif^c 7S f 
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HOW TO 
HANDLE YOUR 
NEW JOB 

New problems go along 
with new opportunities 



If you'rethin king about chang- 
ing jobs, you are not alone. 

Few qualified managers stand 
still. Either they advance to new. 
more responsible positions in the 
same company, or go to another 
company which offers the oppor- 
tunity they seek. 

In either case, the new job will 
bring .lew challenges, as well as new 
satisfactions. Still, a change in jobs 
does not guarantee progress. Some 
men move ahead, others move 
around. What makes the difference? 
What determines the new man's 
success or failure? 

Success will seldom hinge on 
technical competence. The new man 
already has, or will be taught, what- 
ever technical skills he needs for his 
job. The real pitfalls lie rather in 
the field of human relations, espe- 
cially in your relationships with: 

► Your subordinates. 

► Your colleagues. 
Your boss. 

Even if you knew some of these 
people well before, you now stand 
in a new relationship to them. You 
must handle each new relationship 
with considerable sensitivity. 

Your subordinates 

A man's inadequacies in dealing 
with subordinates sometimes show 
up dramatically in a new job. 
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One company hired a plant man- 
ager for a headquarters job. He was 
direct, resourceful, and decisive. 
What the company didn't know was 
that he felt he had to hold all the 
strings. 

He could not accept the fact that 
(he new job was so bis he could not 
control every detail; he had to rely 
on the information, experience, and 
judgment of his subordinates. Hav- 
ing had no real experience in dele- 
gation, he didn't know whom to 
I rust nor how far to trust them. He 
made a series of mistakes more 
through panic than through lack of 
judgment and ability. 

Of all the problems a new man 
faces, that of taking the place of his 
predecessor is often the most diffi 
cult The former boss may have 
been strong or weak, friendly or re- 
mote, a bear for detail or a great 
idea man 

Whatever his style, his subor- 
dinates are used to it and have 
adjusted to it. They'll make com- 
parisons and, at the start, the com- 
parisons are not likely to favor the 
new executive. But no one can imi- 
tate another man's pattern, no mat- 
ter how admirable. You will soon 
be in trouble if you try. 

The new executive must consider 
not only the personality of the for- 
mer Ihiss, but the team pattern that 
was formed around him. If the 



predecessor was weak at figures, 
there's probably at least one subor- 
dinate who's excellent at figures, 
and who would hate to be displaced 
as chief mathematician. If the for- 
mer boss insisted on getting facts 
firsthand, he may have had more 
men reporting directly to him than 
the new boss wants to handle. If he 
ruled with a strong hand, his subor- 
dinates are not accustomed to re- 
sponsibility. 

If the pattern is wrong for the 
new boss, he has the right and the 
responsibility to change it. But it 
lakes time to change habits, atti- 
tudes and ways of operating that 
have been formed over a period of 
years. Unless the organization is in 
a state of collapse, it will probably 
function as before, certainly long 
enough for the new man to decide 
what changes he needs to make. 

Does a subordinate seem ineffec- 
tive? He may be, but there may be 
reasons why he was more effective 
for your predecessor. Perhaps you 
can work with him differently or 
find another spot where he can do 
better. 

A sales engineer one new boss in 
herited turned out to be of little use 
at selling— but he came to life when- 
ever the project involved the im- 
provement or modification of a prod- 
uct. When it was suggested that he 
might be able to use more of his 
talent in research, he gladly ac- 
cepted a transfer and became a 
bold, productive worker. 

But wholesale transfers are not 
usually the answer to a new man's 
problems with subordinates. Most 
people will do a good job where 
they are if given the chance. In 
fact, most people are performing 
nowhere near their potentialities. 
Psychological research indicates 
that the majority, including man- 
agers, could operate from 25 to 50 
per cent more effectively than 
they do. 



Change brings opportunity 

A change of administration offers 
a real opportunity for improve 
merit. One important cause of mcdi 
ocre performance is the boredom 
that springs from routine. 

This doesn't mean that people 
won't resist change, nor that I hey 
won't cling to their loyalty to the 
former boss. Who would want peo- 
ple working for him who were in- 
capable of loyalty'.' The new boss 
QUI earn loyalty, too, not by aping 
his predecessor hut by giving 
best he has to give. 

This includes more than intelle 
tual brilliance. Management, by 
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very nature, can't be a solo per- 
formance. A manager's main job is 
to direct his subordinates; to bring 
out the best each has to offer, and 
tf> coordinate their work in a man- 
ner that brings the best possible re- 
sults, both for the individual and 
the company. 

A manager's first responsibility is 
the people who work for him. An 
employe who does a good job 
should feel that his boss will stick 
his neck out. if necessary, to get 
him a fair deal. He should feel also 
that the boss is a good man to go 
to in any kind of trouble. 

What happens if you have the 
wrong people? If a man is ineffec 
tive or worse, and you are con- 
vinced that he won't improve after 
giving him adequate opportunity 
and incentive, you have to retire 
him if possible, or fire him. This is 
lhe most unpleasant duty of man- 
iigemenl but in fairness to others 
it must be done. 

What can a new boss do if he 
finds that his subordinates work 
well individually, but won't func- 
tion as a team? What if the depart- 
ment is split by rumors, feuds, and 
factions? It's tempting to suppose 
that one or more individuals, who 
can be removed, are causing the 
trouble. But far more often a state 
of dissension reflects inadequate or 
unfair leadership. 

Don't take sides if you can help 
it, and don't believe that you can 
restore teamwork by fiat. The only 
way to re-establish harmonious 
working relations is to give fair and 
firm leadership over a long enough 
period to restore confidence. 

The best break a new boss can 
get is to step into a well qualified, 
well organized, and cooperative 
group that is doing good work. Be 
ware, however, of the inclination to 
sit hack and take such a group for 
granted. Every individual who does 
well wants to do better. He won't 
be content to remain at the same 
level indefinitely. What he needs 
most of all from his boss is the op- 
portunity to grow. 

Not every man will progress be- 
yond his present assignment, but 
the same effort that helps some be- 
come promotable will help others 
to work more responsibly where 
they are. 

It's easier to talk of developing 
subordinates than to develop them. 
This is a time-consuming, painstak- 
ing job requiring attention to each 
individual. 

Many young men in a hurry get 
bogged down in mediocre jobs, tied 
to the supervision of details, be- 




William B. Given, Jr., the author of this 
article, is chairman of American Brake 
Shoe Company. A management authority, 
he has written two hooks on the subject 



cause they have not Liken the time 
and trouble to build up the abilities 
of their subordinates. 

The best way to get ahead is to 
develop and promote the able peo- 
ple who work under you. No boss 
can use time more productively 
than in helping somebody under 
him to become more effective. 

Your colleagues 

Ideally these men should behave 
like a group of Boy Scouts eager to 
help the new arrival. Some may be 
eager to help; others may feel dif- 
ferently, for reasons that make 
sense to them. One man may resent 
the fact that he or his nominee 
didn't get the job; a second may 
suspect you're just a flash in the 
pan; a third may fear you as a rival. 



RememlMT that most of these 
men don't know much about you. 
Unlike your new boss, they prob- 
ably didn't review your qualifiea 
tions or pass on your hiring. They 
have an organization that lias been 
functioning pretty well without you. 
You'll have to earn your place. 

This situation is basically the 
same you've encountered every time 
you've moved into a new group of 
equals— at school, socially, or on the 
job. This time you're stepping in at 
a higher level, and more will be ex 
pected of you. 

Don't resent any reserve your 
colleagues may show for a time 
Above all don't try to dispel it by 
telling them what a prodigy you 
are. They'll size up your abilities 
< continued on page 46) 



GOLD FLOW 
CRISIS MAY 
FORCE GAINS 

Sound policies at home only 
solution to payments problem 

BY WILLIAM F. BUTLER 

Vice PreMdent. The Chase Mtinhtitttin Bank, Nevi York 



Our nation's gold problem can lead to disaster or 
greater United States political and economic strength. 

This may be the year of decision. 

U. S. policy-makers must decide now which course 
the country will follow. The alternatives are: 

L Unbalanced budgets, easy money, and excessive 
wage and price increases. These policies would bring 
inflation and stagnation in the domestic economy, 
persistent weakness in our balance of international 
payments, and erosion in our position of world leader- 
ship. 

2. Stable wages and costs, a balanced federal 
budget in fiscal 1963, and more capital investment. 
Policies to encourage these developments would 
strengthen our ability to lead the world toward peace, 
freedom, and individual opportunity. 

If we follow the second route, 1962 will mark the 
beginning of sustained economic advances in the U. S. 
and throughout the free world. 

There are indications that we are turning toward 
the sounder policies that make for national strength. 

An understanding of what the balance of payments 
is, how it can affect our economy and even our every- 
day lives, is necessary if we are to deal with the key 
questions of the present and future. 

This subject is not so difficult as it is sometimes 
made to appear. 

At present, we are running a deficit in our inter- 
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national payments. This deficit arises, not because 
exports lag behind imports, but because our surplus 
of exports over imports is not large enough to finance 
the payments we make in support of the defense and 
economic development of the free world. 

Our basic position is one of strength. But even 
greater strength is called for if we are to carry on 
our role of leadership in the world. Thus, we need to 
improve our competitive position in world markets. 
If we can keep costs under control, avoid inflation 
encourage investment and productivity, there is room 
for confidence that we can correct the imbalance in 
our international payments. 



How we earn dollars 

We receive dollars from other nations in several 
ways. By far the most important are the dollars we 
earn ,n selling our products. Our exports ran to $20 
billion last year. 

We also provide a number of services for which we 
get dollars. 

These include income on our overseas investmenta. 
insurance, fre.ght transportation, travel of foreigners 
m the U. S and banking. They yielded $8.4 billion 
last year. Foreign investments in this country in 
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1961 totaled $600 million. In all. the United States 
took in $29 billion from the rest of the world. 



What we spend abroad 

We spend dollars abroad in several ways. Our im 
ports of foreign products cost $14.5 billion in 1961. 
We spend dollars for foreign services, such as foreign 
travel by U. S. residents, freight, insurance and bank 
ing services. We paid $5.6 billion for these services 
last year. 

We also pay out dollars in military and economic 
aid and our private citizens and corporations invest 
in other nations, either by buying securities or by 
setting up branch plants or subsidiary companies. 

To build and operate military bases around the 



(•^►We must strive to kt 
our exports competitive^^ 

^ ^Short-term interest rates 
must be kept in line with 
those in other countries^^ 

P^Eff'orts to reduce dollar 
drain of our aid programs 
must be continued^^ 

#^We must improve the 
world financial system 



world and support American troops abroad, we paid 
out $3 billion last year. Our foreign economic aid and 
loans (after some repayments on past loans) ran to 
$3.1 billion. 

U. S. private long-term investment amounted to 
$2.2 billion, and outward movements of short-term 
capital totaled $3.1 billion. Some of these short-term 
funds help finance our foreign trade; some are re- 
mittances to home countries by foreigners working 
in the United States. However, other short-term cap- 
ital movements constitute one of the problems that 
must be dealt with. I.ast year our payments for 
economic and military aid. plus capital movements, 
plus imports added up to $31.5 billion 



The payments deficit 

Since our receipts of dollars from other nations 
totaled only $29 billion, we ran a deficit of $2.5 billion 

Almost $1 billion of this deficit was financed by 
foreign central banks or governments taking part of 
our gold stock. The remainder was financed by an in 
crease in foreign deposits in U. S. banks or foreign 
purchases of U. S. Treasur> securities. 

Most forecast* are for a larger rate of deficit in the 
first half of this year than in 1961. Our exports are ex- 
pected to hold fairly level while our imports rise as 
domestic business prospers. The ho|ic is that U. S. 
exports can move ahead more rapidly during tin 
second half of the year. 

Before considering what steps miuht be taken to 
stimulate exports, it may be useful to ask. What does 
a deficit in the balance of payments really mean'.' 

It does not mean that we are living beyond our 
means in the sense that we are losing our substance 
to other nations. Actually, the value of our foreign 
assets has increased faster than our foreign liabilities 
while our balance of payments has shown persistent 
deficits. Our excess of foreign assets over liabilities 
was $38.3 billion in 1949 and $44.5 billion in I960. 

We have l>een increasing our long-term investments 
in the rest of the world partly through gold transfers 
and increases in our short-term debt. This has l>cen 
going on for more than a decade. From 1949 through 
I960 our monetary gold stock declined $6$ billion 
and the short-term foreign claims against our gold 
rose $16.4 billion. In the same period, our long-term 
foreign investments increased S35.S billion. 

Thus, it can be argued < continued <m /Hif>r Hi > 
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A LOOK AHEAD by the staff of the 



HOW PUBLIC DEBT GROWS 



What farm bill provides 

{Agriculture I 

Social forces change markets 

{Distribution > 

Backdoor spending under fire 

(Government Spending! 
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AGRICULTURE 



The Administration has proposed 
a comprehensive farm program 
which is intended to achieve four 
goals : 

Abundance: Move the commodi- 
ties produced into consumption 
through expanded use of food as- 
sistance programs (food stamp, 
school lunch, and a new food assist- 
ance program through the United 
Nations for underdeveloped coun- 
tries). 

Balance: Control production to 
achieve a balance with demand. 
Long-r; ljre mandatory control pro- 
grams are recommended for feed 
grains, wheat, cotton and dairy 
products. 

Conservation: Divert millions of 
acres into grasslands, forests, wild- 
life refuges and recreational areas. 

Development: Expand the Rural 
Areas Development program, pro- 
vide loans and technical assistance 
to local public rural renewal cor- 
porations and provide educational 
loans to farm youth. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Watch for coming proposals for 
big federal research programs in 
housing and community affairs. If 
put into effect, they could become 
devices for generating demands for 
greater federal intervention in 
these matters. 

A move is getting under way to 
have the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency direct and subsidize a vol- 
ume of research which is unpre- 



cedented in the housing and com- 
munity development fields. 

Programs of technical, financial, 
economic and social research have 
all been suggested. Some proponents 
also favor study programs on ways 
of training public agents and plac- 
ing them in every urban commu- 
nity to funnel in results of federal 
programs and channel back reports 
on local problems and programs. 

Substantial highly objective re- 
search is already being carried out 
in the fields suggested. Founda- 
tions, citizen groups, associations 
and quasi-governmental agencies 
are doing studies of recognized 
quality. 

If more housing and urban re- 
search is needed, the course of wis- 
dom would seem to be to continue 
these methods. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Once again the President has 
kindled interest in the report of the 
Commission on Money and Credit. 

In his Economic Report the Pres- 
ident reaffirmed Administration in- 
terest in the controversial study. 
"The Commission's findings and 
recommendations deserve careful 
consideration by the Congress, the 
Executive, and the public," the 
President said. 

The opinions expressed in the 
President's message will be subject 
to much controversy, as has been 
the CMC report itself. During the 
past session of Congress, the only 
piece of legislation which resulted 
from the study was by Sen. Joseph 



S. Clark, Pennsylvania Democrat. 
This bill, if passed, would incor- 
porate at least six of the CMC rec- 
ommendations pertaining to the 
Federal Reserve system. 

Other bills will come since the 
CMC report includes more than 100 
recommendations on fiscal and mon- 
etary policies. 



DISTRIBUTION 



Marketing experts are saying 
that social forces are changing the 
face of the consumer market. 

An example of this change is the 
working wife. She tends to spend 
more on beauty parlors, clothing, 
restaurants and transportation than 
the stay-at-home wife. Ten years 
ago, about a quarter of all married 
women worked. Today, the figure 
is closer to one third. 

One trade study shows that liv- 
ing patterns and spending patterns 
change when both man and wife 
work. For instance, convenience 
foods and labor-saving devices are 
a must. 

Also, both men and women tend 
to spend an unusually large portion 
of their income on personal effect.-. 
This has created new emphasis on 
grooming aids, health aids ami 
dietary products. 

Trade sources point out that 
marketers have tried to keep on top 
of such changes-altering their 
products and approaches to fit new 
demands. 

Hut, according to these sources, 
in the decade ahead change will be- 
come more rapid, more definite. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 



Export volume for 1962 is ex- 
pected to beat the 1961 total of 
more than $20 billion. 

Congress is likely to approve, in 
somewhat modified form, the Pres- 
ident's request for new authority 
to negotiate with other countries 
for mutually beneficial trade con- 
cessions on expiration of present 
authority on June 30, 1962. Such 
new authority is not likely to in- 
fluence the 1962 export picture 
greatly. 

The anticipated expansion of ex- 
ports will depend in no small meas- 
ure on domestic factors which will 
help to keep U. S. goods in a favor- 
able competitive position in world 
markets. 

Among the domestic influences 
will be the ability to keep wages in 
line with productivity. 

Meanwhile, wages are rising fast- 
er in many other countries than in 
the United States. 

Another factor which may influ- 
ence exports is the continuing high 
rate of U. S. foreign private invest- 
ment. Historically our exports have 
been greatest where our investment 
was greatest. Moreover, America's 
income from foreign investment 
has regularly exceeded outflow. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



The Administration's urgent re- 
quest to raise the debt limit by $10 
billion has produced important side 
effects. 

Sen. Harry F. By id, Virginia 
Democrat, announced a ful)-scale 
investigation of the country's finan- 
cial condition by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee of which he is 

chairman. 

In the House, Rep. Clarence Can- 
non, Missouri Democrat, chairman 
of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, attacked the President's 
budget for 1963 and predicted that 
it could and would be cut. 

The question of backdoor spend- 
ing has also been injected into the 
debt limit consideration. Rep. 
Thomas M. Pelly, Washington Re- 
publican, and many other House 
members have urged a ceiling on 
backdoor spending within the over- 
all debt ceiling. They have taken 
their case to Rep. Wilbur D. Mills, 



Arkansas Democrat, chairman of 
the Mouse Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Mr. Mills has agreed to take 
up the suggestion in Committee. 



LABOR 



What will be the next major re- 
form in labor law? Twelve years 
passed from passage of the Wagner 
Act until the Taft-Hartley Act and 
another 12 years before the Lan- 
drum-Griftin Act was passed. 

At present two proposed changes 
in labor law are receiving atten- 
tion. 

The first would apply antitrust 
legislation to labor unions. Sen. 
John L. McCIellan, Arkansas Demo- 
crat, has stimulated interest in this 
problem. 

A second legislative move is to 
displace the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the handling of un- 
fair labor practice cases. The House 
of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association is on record as favoring 
this. Other important groups, in- 
cluding the National Chamber, are 
supporting the move for federal 
court handling of Hoard cases. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



U. S. mineral producers are wor- 
ried about the effect on market 
prices of the coming investigations 
of the nation's strategic stockpile. 

The investigations were prompted 
by President Kennedy, who stated 
that he "was astonished to find that 
the total stockpile now amounts to 
some $7.7 billion worth of mate- 
rials, ... an amount that exceeds 
our emergency requirements by 
nearly $3.4 billion." 

Announcements, or even hints, of 
government sale of stockpile mate- 
rials have a way of depressing mar- 
ket prices. 

The reasons for the surplus in 
the stockpiles are threefold: 1, 
The trimming of the goals for the 
strategic stockpile in 1958 from a 
five year supply to a three year sup- 
ply; 2, the purchase of materials 
beyond the goals to support the 
domestic mining industry in dis- 
tressed areas: and. 3, the barter 
of perishable agricultural surpluses 
for nonperishable foreign strategic 
minerals and metals. 

Disposal of the surplus stockpile 



materials without disrupting the 
world markets will not be easy. 



TAXATION 



The big tax bill has started the 
journey through Congress. The 
President's recommendations in- 
rhnled in h\< tax message of last 
April have all been modified dras- 
tically by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Conspicuously absent is repeal of 
the $50 dividend exclusion and four 
per cent credit on dividend income. 
A modified investment tax credit is 
in the bill. Business expense ac- 
counts are tightened. Mutual in- 
surance companies and financial in- 
stitutions face a bigger tax bite as 
do cooperatives. 

Withholding from dividends and 
interest income is provided. Some 
tightening of tax on foreign in- 
come is evident. 

The bill faces rough going. Un- 
ions and much of business dislike 
the tax credit. Cooperatives and 
mutuals are fighting. Amendment 
efforts will be made in the Senate. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Under present law, the 10 per 
cent passenger excise tax on trans- 
portation reverts to five per cent 
July 1 unless extended or repealed. 

In view of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration budget recommendation 
for complete repeal of the excise 
tax on surface carrier passenger 
fares and the desire of many mem- 
bers of Congress to do away with 
the tax, the possibility for repeal 
in this session is favorable. 

However, the Administration 
would maintain the tax on airline 
passenger fares at five per cent. 

The airlines appear to have little 
quarrel with this. But, the pro- 
posals to: I. impose a two cent per 
gallon tax on aviation jet fuel: 

2, increase to three cents the rate 
on fuel for general aviation; and, 

3. impose a five per cent tax on air 
freight shipments will run into 
considerable opposition. 

Also likely to encounter strong 
resistance is the proposal to assess 
a two cent per gallon tax on fuels 
used on waterways to offset part of 
the federal outlay for improvement 
and maintenance. 
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HOW TO HANDLE YOUR NEW JOB 

continued from page 41 

"Work with people— don't try to 
go it alone," Mr. Given advises 



themselves. You can speed the 
process by cultivating their ac- 
quaintance, by looking for areas of 
personal compatibility and com- 
mon interest, and especially by ask- 
ing their advice. 

One of the most common mis- 
takes a new man makes is to try to 
prove himself all on his own. Man- 
agement is based on teamwork. 
Your colleagues are working for 
the same company you are. What- 
ever your project, one of them may 
have a point of view, an experience, 
or a contact that will help you 
carry it out more successfully. 

This means you should always 
carefully consider advice that is 
given in good faith; it doesn't mean 
you should always take it. Together- 
ness can be carried too far. 

A manager must have the courage 
to stand against the group when his 
experience and judgment convince 
him he is right. He must carry out 
his responsibility as seems best to 
him, but he should be willing to ex- 



plain to the others why he feels as 
he does. 

Your boss 

While you are establishing your- 
self with your subordinates and col- 
leagues, you are also getting to 
know another important person: 
your new boss. What does he expect 
of you? How can you best work 
with him? His style may be dif- 
ferent from anything you've en- 
countered previously. 

You may dislike your boss-may 
feel he's too tough or too exacting. 
Remember, though, that he prob- 
ably had to be tough to get where 
he is. 

Don't underestimate the help a 
demanding boss can give you, nor 
feel he dislikes you because his 
criticism is plain spoken. People 
often say in retrospect, "He was 
tough, but he made me learn." If 
he dismisses your best efforts with 
only a grunt of acceptance, he may 
make you mad, yet still help you 



WATCH FOR . . 



What your taxes should buy 

When government decides to spend your money for 
some program or activity, it's often hard to measure 
the value you receive. But several tests used by busi- 
ness would help. Here's how they could be applied. 

Balance: Key to executive training 

Survey of top-level businessmen discloses that too 
much reliance on a single kind of development pro- 
gram may not be profitable. Four vital elements of 
successful plans are discussed in this article. 

... and many other timely, important and useful articles 



more than the boss who praises you 
so indiscriminately that you don't 
know where you stand. 

In many companies, there are 
standards of performance for each 
executive job. If you have trouble 
finding out what your boss thinks 
of your performance, try to learn 
the yardsticks by which he judges 
a man's work. 

He's given you a job to do. How 
much does he want to hear about 
how you do it? That depends on his 
temperament. He may enjoy getting 
the trade gossip involved in your 
struggle to find a reliable supplier 
or sell a big customer or bring unit 
costs into line. Or he may prefer to 
know only the result. 

Most new men try too hard not 
to bother the boss. A good boss, 
whether he's genial or dour, is a 
teacher. He's been where you're go- 
ing, and he knows something about 
the territory. But he can't teach 
you mueh— nor learn much about 
you— unless you tell him your prob- 
lems, even your mistakes and un- 
less you are able to accept criticism. 

Your relationship with your boss 
is of utmost importance for your 
own development. If you can't learn 
from him, if he won't discuss your 
work with you, if you can't tell him 
your mistakes, you'd probably be 
better off in another job. 

There are at least three types of 
communication that every boss 
must have from a subordinate. 

1. Sufficient discussion of an as- 
signment to make .sure you under- 
stand the assignment and feel you 
can do it. Above all, don't leave 
your boss's office letting him think 
you agree with a plan or an assign- 
ment when you don't. This is a seri- 
ous form of disloyalty. 

2. Immediate notification of any 
important mistake or accident— so 
that he can prepare for, or try to 
mitigate, the consequences. 

3. Recommendation for action on 
such problems, if at all possible 
Too many present the problem, but 
do not suggest a solution. Most 
twisses enjoy discussion of larger 
problems, not directly connected 
with the work of the subordinate 

One vice president said of a de- 
department head: "When he came 
to see me, he used to talk about his 
problems. Now. be is willing to talk 
about my problems. He is thinking 
more broadly: he sees the relation- 
ship of his department to the other 
parts of the business. As a result, 
he is more effective." 

When you start thinking beyond 
your own job, about the problems 
of the company, it's likely that you 
(continued on page 50) 



in coming issues of . . . 

Nation's Business 
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BEAT THE 
BOTTLENECK 




01962 ftoyil McBee 




IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTION CONTROL ... WITH A LOW-COST 
ROYAL McBEE KEYSORT SYSTEM TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS. 



Don't accept bottleneckingas a necessary evil. Avoid 
it — with low-cost Royal McBee systems. 
Work load reports with fresh facts — that's what you 
get with Royal McBee Keysort® systems. In time to 
stop bottlenecks before they occur. 
Royal McBee helps you schedule the work of men 
and machines. Result? No bottle- 
necks. It's high caliber efficiency at ROYAL McBEE 
the lowest possible cost. CORPORATION 



Adaptable to the needs of any size plant. Our repre- 
sentatives have been solving complex business 
problems for many years— with flexible Royal McBee 
equipment. 

We don't sell you a system. We develop the system 
you need. Call your nearby Royal McBee man for 
further details. Or write to: Royal 
RSYAIf McBee Corporation, 850 Thtrd Ave- 
■ nue, New York 22, New York. 



iodak research brings 

:opy quality to office copying! 



Kodak announces Verifax Fine-Line Matrix, which gives you the best office 
copy you've ever seen of letters, charts, drawings, halftones, what have you. 



Here's welcome news for the million-plus users of 
Kodak Verifax Copiers— and for everyone else 
who would like to get sharper, Ixrtter looking, 
more usable copies. It's Verifax Fine-Line Matrix! 

This product of Kodak research is made to give 
you just onccupv per sheet of matrix— and w hat a 
copy ! Clean, crisp characters . . . solid blacks . . . 
amazing rendering of fine detail. The over-all 
result will delight the most particular lx>ss, secre- 
tary or customer! 

Not only can new Fine-Line Matrix Ik? used in 
any Verifax Copier, hut it also can he used intei- 
changeably with the famous Verifax Magic Matrix 
that gives you those extra copies for less than a 
penny apiece. \o change whatsoever is required 
in copying procedure. 

1 1 goes without saying you'll want to use both 
of these fine Verifax Matrix Papers Their rust is 
the same. SimpK choose as follows: 

• When you want only one copy — or the bcSl pos- 
sible copies — use Verifax Fine-Line Matrix. 

• When you want extra copies .11 lowest cost, use 
Verifax Magic Matrix. (You'll get at least 4 
legible extras for less than 1tf each— a cost no 
other olhce ropier comes close to matching.) 

Thus, a Verifax Copier becomes twice as useful — 
ends any need for two different types of office 
copiers. Now, more than ever, it's wise to m.iiuI- 
arcli/e on Kodak Verifax Copiers. They're priced 
from less than S 1 1 )<), so that even small offices can 
enjoy the extra savings of on-the-spot copying. 



See your own records copied! Ask your Verifax 
dealer for a demonstration. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages under duplicating or photocopying 
machines. Or place a trial order. Just specify "CS" 
for Verifax Fine-Line Matrix. (Verifax Magic 
Matrix is designated and labeled "CM".) For the 
full story on savings with Kodak Verifax Copying 
write F.aslinan Kodak Company. Rochester t„ 
N. Y. for helpful free l«x>klet. 



See what top-quality copies 
look like — ma ke these 3 tests ! 

Te»l I. Take a typed letter. Copy it with Fine- 
Line Matrix and you get really sharp, black 
letters . . . equal or belter legibility! No 
fill-in. No lilur. And the copy will remain easy 
to read even under prolonged exposure to 
office light or sunlight! 

Tett 2. Take a catalog page with small type, 
large solid areas, halftone pictures. You'll 
copy everything with complete fidelity, with- 
out unevenness. 

T«t 3. Take a card retold with many pen and 
pencil entries. Or, if you prefer, lake a tarlxin 
copy. These, too, are copied perfectly, with- 
out filling in or going fuzzy. 

Also, with this new matrix, you 
can copy the pictures in most any 
magazine or newspaper . . . get a 
Ix-autifu! reproduction that sets a 
new standard for office copying. 



Ymi ran turn out these rtm.nk.ilili- topic in tliw 
new automated Verifax Auto-Twin Copier 
tllxl7 capacity) or any other Verifax Copier. 

Prut mbjtft to changt without tuiUu. 



^erifax Copying 

FOR THE BEST-QUALITY SINGLE COPY FOR THE LOWEST- COST EXTRA COPIES 




Riduc Radio Service Company. New York City, serves a city-wj 
clientele with radio, television, hi-fi and electric appliance sales 
and sen ice ll helps safeguard the security of its employees and their 
dependents through a New York Life Employee Protection Plan 
offcrins; Life Insurance, Hospitalization and Major Medical benefits. 



"Our New York Life Employee Protection 
Plan proved its value in just six months !" 



SAYS JOSEPH SIMON of Ridge Ra- 
dio Service Company, New York City. 
"We've hail our plan only a little over 
six months, and it's already effectively 
handled two claims. Service was accu- 
rate and fast which pleased all our 
employees. Like them, we appreciate 
the security and peace of mind our 
plan provides." 

Hundreds of businesses with four* or 
more employees find New York Life's 
Lmplovee Protection Plans help build 
morale, attract and keep high-caliber 
people. These plans ofTer a wide choice 
of valuable coverages including-, life 
insurance, weekly indemnity *, medical 
care benefits, and major medical* 
coverage. 




IMPORTANT EXTRA SLR\ ICK1 New 
York Life offers Nyl-A-Plan. an insur- 
ance consultation service. A Nylic rep- 
resentative will help you increase your 
employees' appreciation of their group 
insurance and other benefits such as 
Social Security. He will emphasize the 
true value of your contribution to your 
employee benefit program. He'll help 
you in many ways to get more value 
from your employee benefit dollars. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent, 
or write to: New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York 10, N. Y. 

NEW YORK LIFE 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 



Individual policies or gnmp contract issued, depending upon number of employees / ftulic 
and applicable suite taw. 'Available in most states. ' 



YOUR NEW JOB 

continued 

will come up with an idea for im- 
provement. This is something your 
boss will want to hear. He'll be 
more receptive if you, 1, start with 
a succinct summary of the pro- 
posal: 2. give practical details of 
how you think it would work: and. 
3, present both the pros and cons 
to the best of your ability. Don't 
wait for a sure thing-every new 
venture involves risk. Your hoss has 
a right to know the nature and ex- 
tent of the risk. 

One question young men often 
ask is: How do you criticize the 
boss'.' A realistic answer: In about 
the same manner as you yourself 
would want to hi' criticized by a 
subordinate. Nobody particularly 
enjoys criticism. Yet, if you feel 
something the boss is doing or fail- 
ing to do cramps your |>erformance 
or that of someone else in your de- 
partment, this means it is cramping 
his performance, too. You should be 
able to find an acceptable way to 
discuss it with him. Actually, this is 
not so difficult as it may seem; he 
may take it as a compliment that 
you feel free to criticize. If you are 
in doubt, do it. 

Work with people 

What has been said about start- 
ing on a new job can be summed 
up in a few words: Work with peo- 
ple—don't try to go it alone. 

This requires endless attention 
and the most delicate sort of guid- 
ance. A solo performer takes a risk 
only on his own performance, but 
a manager must have the courage 
and the judgment to take risks on 
the performance of others. 

A tough job? Of course it is. It 
will grow tougher all the time. The 
job of management requires all the 
self-discipline, all (he ability, all 
the mental and emotional effort that 
a man can bring to it. But it is also 
the most rewarding job possible. 
liOi merely in financial returns but 
in the feeling that one has con 
tributed to releasing the creativi 
potential in each associate. 

After you have been protnot 
and even after you've retired, on 
great satisfaction is the feeling that 
in each job you have helped at least 
a few others to move forward. END 

RtPRINTS of "How to Handle Your 
New Job" may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.1)0 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation * liusmess. /fi/.i 
// St. N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 
I'lease enclose remittance 
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Fastest on the draw 

(you get more done when you give it the gun) 



l*n 1 1 i nj- i he throttle ol ;i (.M Diesel is like pulling .1 
"iggcr. Action is that quick. 

I here's a reason. GM Diesels put out power on ever) 
|>isttm downstiokc < Min is don't. 

C;.\[ Diesels grab the load right now. Von get lastei work 
cycles. Shorter trip time. More work pet man-hour, 
out i.iM anion is just one way tin \ 

protect your profit 

GM Diesels are built to a unique /flfflfjy 



GM DIESEL 



0/ engines conrrpt. One standardized design runs 
through the line. 

So your parts COM \tO you need fe we i>l them — and 
service is simplified. 

Spe< il\ ( ;.M Diesel powei . It'll do a bang-up job loi you. 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division. General Motors, 
Detroit 28. Michigan. (In Canada: 
General Motors Diesel Limited, 
London, Ontario.) 



SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 

One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 



It works both sides of the street. 



li s easier to tell you where our truck 
doesn't hove doors than where it does. 

1. It doesn't hove a door on the very 
front, of course. (Where the windshield is.l 

2. And it doesn't hove a door in the last 
panel on either side, next to the rear. 

Everything else opens. 
The cab. The sides. The back. 
The Volkswagen's side doorways are 
almost 4 feet wide and 4 feet high. 
You lift heavy items only a few inches 



up from the sidewalk, not all the way up 
from the street. 
Either sidewalk. 

(However, the door on the left side is 
extra. *80.*l 

You can reach almost anything in our 
truck without getting in yourself. 

You can clean it out without getting 
in, too. 

(This on-the-sidewalk access helps after 
heavy rains, too. No more clomping 



through those little rivers by the curb to 
unload from the back door.) 

We also have swivel seats and split 
seats for unloading from the front, like a 
milk truck. These are extra, too. *70.9O* 
and >59.80* 

The truck itself is only >l,895. t Why 
pay more for one you have to 
unload from the rear? 

Enough things in life are out 
of reach os it is, 




PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



Invest for growth 
plus income 



range gain and be prepared for some lean 
periods when stock prices are down and capital 
gains few. 



Can you invest in the common stock of 
growth companies and still enjoy the current 
income you need? 

Howard F. Wortham. board chairman of 
Trainer, Wortham & Company. New York invest 
ment counseling firm, says you can. 

But it will be more difficult during the next 
several years than in the past five. 

With competition tightening, you'll have to be 
more careful in selecting good quality growth 
companies and avoiding more risky stocks. 

Forget about dividend rates, Mr. Worth- 
am says. 

Invest in companies that have topflight man- 
agement, that show strong capability of expand- 
ing and boosting their per-share earnings faster 
than others in their industry. 

Such companies may be paying out dividends 
at low rates, but their stocks have been grow- 
ing rapidly in value. 

Total return, dividends added to appreciation, 
is generally more than twice as much as return 
from income stocks. Most stocks picked for high 
dividends are showing very low appreciation. 

You can bolster the low dividend rate of 
growth stocks by selling off part of your capital 
gains from time to time and still anticipate 
greater growth of principal than income stocks 
would produce. 

You also gain a tax advantage, for long-term 
capital gains are taxed at half the rate of divi- 
dends or less, depending on your bracket. 

Mr. Wortham warns that the investor using 
this technique must keep his eye on the long 



Way to raise 
your earnings 

Would you like to add $20,000 to your 
investments? 

Refinancing your home offers one way to get 
it. if your old mortgage is almost or altogether 
paid off. 

A little figuring will tell you whether such a 
move makes sense for you. 

Say your old mortgage has been whittled 
down to $3,000 and you are able to get a new 
$23,000 mortgage at six per cent interest, two 
per cent more than the old one. 

The additional interest you'll pay for refinanc- 
ing will be two per cent on $3,000 plus six 
per cent on $20,000, or a total of $1,260 per 
year. Interest is deductible. 

You'll have $20,000 left for investment after 
paying off your old mortgage. 

If you can invest it to earn more than $1,260 
yearly, taxable as income, you'll have a profit. 

If some of the earnings are taxable as capital 
gains, your profit goes up. 

Flying could boost 
your estate tax 

If you fly -and buy air travel insurance— you 
run the risk of paying Uncle Sam a sizable 
amount of estate taxes. 

Internal Revenue Service has ruled that pro- 
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ceeds paid on such policies, where you are the 
owner, must be included in your estate. 

Can you keep the money out of your 
estate, if you're killed in an air crash? 

Some travelers try to do it by signing a form 
which gives all rights to the policy to their wife 
or other beneficiary. Internal Revenue would 
require evidence that the gift was not made 
in contemplation of death, however. 

Good possibility for excluding the proceeds 
is to have your wife buy a yearly travel policy 
on your life, pay for it herself, and hold all 
rights and title. 



Add golf 
to your trip 

Note to golfers: Those of you traveling over- 
seas this year may have a chance to see United 
States players defending three championships. 

In the British Open July 9-13 at Troon, Scot- 
land. Arnold Palmer will try to repeat last year's 
victory. 

U. S. teams will be defending the Eisenhower 
Trophy at Ito. Japan. Oct. 10-13 and the Canada 
Cup Nov. 8-11 at Buenos Aires. 

Another tournament worth fitting into your 
itinerary is the British Amateur, to be played 
June 11-16 at Cheshire. England. 

Traveling abroad may give you a chance to 
play some of the world's best courses. 

International golfers would include: St. An- 
drews and Muirfield in Scotland: Wentworth in 
England: Port Marnock. near Dublin; Chantilly. 
outside of Paris; Ogiiardi Country Club. Rome; 



Gavia Country Club. Rio de Janeiro; Kasumi- 
gaseki Country Club, Tokyo; the Royal Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 



Compare your 
tax bill 

With income tax deadline approaching, a 
look at the tax rates of other countries may 
cheer or depress you, depending on your bracket. 

If you lived in the United Kingdom as a mar- 
ried man, you'd pay a basic rate of 88.75 per 
cent on yearly income of $42,000 and up. 

In France the rate is 65 per cent on incomes 
over $12,210. 

West Germany is lower— 53 per cent if you 
make more than $55,000. 

On the other side of the world, you can earn 
$138,500 in Japan before you reach the 70 per 
cent bracket. 

How to train 
your wife 

If you died tomorrow, could your wife take 
over the family investments and know what she 
was doing? 

If not, you'd better start training her today. 

Investment know-how that she picks up while 
you're here will help her avoid costly mistakes 
after you're gone. 

Try the school of experience, financial ad- 
visers suggest. 

Select a capable investment counselor and 
deposit some funds in her name. Let her handle 
their investment herself— with his guidance. 

The lessons she learns will be useful later. 
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WORLD'S ^//^ELECTROSTATIC, DESK-TOP COPYMAKER! 

COPIES EVERYTHING 

fleetronioa/fy DRY/ % 

no liquids needed . . . ever! 




THE REMARKABLE MEW 

£/ectm-sfnf 

IS HERE 



LOWEST COST QUALITY C0PIES1 
QUANTITY COPIES ON ORDINARY PAPERI 

The revolutionary new Apcco Electro-Slat brings the miracle of electronic 
copying within the budget or every business. This exciting addition to the 
Apeco line of office copiers offers easier, faster automatic operation. It 
produces perfect copies every time up to 11 inches wide, any length— 
completely dry. No fine adjustments to be made. No wasted time ... no 
wasted copies. It opens up hundreds of new uses for copying for commu- 
nications ... for office systems ... for record retention. And . . . it's styled 
for every office! You "'" <""' Electro-Stat or kstutU/ef fen Mm iiu 

com ol typing I letter a ilay ' 



SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 

The complete time and money saving story 
on the Apeco Electro- Stat is yours in this 
new free book. The attached postage- paid 
air mail card will rush your free book to you! 




A COMPLETELY NEW WAY 
TO MAKE COPIES 



© " 








\ ° 





ElECTWSTATICAUY 
CHAJtCES COPY PAPIP 

m«rE*s iMAcc mon 

ORIGINAL TO COPY 

rusts WAGE ON COPY 
PAm 

A PErUtCT COPY... 
PIMtCUY D«Y 



PROVIEM-6 YEARS IN 
DEVELOPMENT and FIELD-TESTI 
TO BRING YOU 
QUALITY COPIES QUANTITY COPIES 
it talari l»"1 ««1 far l*ti Ihtn I li ctal aw a 

Ewry con» « Ml* 1 
proof. kiilly 
TV ' CC *DCtpUW«. otr- 

i L, qu»HTy, Itoff* 

f'^T^ blKk on «*«», 
' 11 ind(«f)KB»dnr. 



Any ElKtro Stl! coov colt bi 
uwd n in oitwl mtittr 
to <»»to quirrtltY- 4W»» 

C0DM4 OA tttf 

pipoi in »nj - 
tolor lot In — ^^C! 
Own l/S an) ptr off 
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AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

2100 W«l D«mp»tor Strwl • Evtniton. Iliinoit 

ATCCO Of CANADA LTD. 10 Oo'elMUar Av.no.. Toronto 1». Om.no 
«n CO DC MXICO. I. A. Sm.lo. ItU. M..(to 7. 0 1 Ma.lco 



1 CopWti Ui» «l out, C^i-iin. Iv Ft*t lut utfta 

ffcclioSUI Um<I»l>c* DuU iMtlKti Diriclof Cmi»n 




EXTRA -TOUGH CON VENTION AL- C AB TRUCKS 
feature heavy-gauge sheet metal, stress-isolating cab 
mounting and high-tensile steel frames for maximum 
life expectancy! 




Ford...only gas engines so dependable 
they're warranted for 100,000 miles ! 



More evidence 
that Ford's full-time 
economy only starts 
with low price ! 

Never before has -ost-conscious busi- 
ness management been offered such de- 



pendability . . . such protection against 
truck-engine expense! 

Ford's Super Duty engines are built 
to keep running longer, with less chance 
of breakdown, than any other gas en- 
gines in the industry. However, should 
any major engine part fail, any Ford 
dealer witl get you rolling again-and 
fast . . . with no charge for parts for 



100,000 miles; no charge for labor for 
50,000 miles! (See warranty opposite.) 

To learn how your own firm can bene- 
fit from the country's most liberal war- 
ranty program, just call your Ford dealer! 

FORD TRUCKS mm 
COST LESS mm 

SAVE NOW SAVE FROM NOW ON > USmM 




ECONOLINE SAVES $114 TO S394 ON PRICE ALONE 
compared to popular conventional panels — based on compari- 
son of latest available manufacturers' suggested retail prices. 



FORD STYLESIDE PICKUPS offer choice of sepa- 
rate cab -body or one-piece cab-body designs. Wide 
range of heavy-duty options, including 4-wheel drive. 



ADDITIONAL 
12,000-MILE 
WARRANTY 
ON ALL 
FORD TRUCKS 



Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, and its 
dealers, in turn, warrant to their customers, each 
part (except tires and tubes) of aM 1962 Ford Trucks 
against defects in material and workmanship for 12 
months or 12,000 miles, whichever comes first. 
Owners will remain responsible for normal mainten- 
ance service and routine replacement of parts such 
as Filters, spark plugs and ignition points. 




NEW "H" SERIES TILT- CAB TRACTORS — GAS OR DIESEL 
— feature 28" bumper-to-axle dimension for top loads In "bridge 
formula" states; 76,800 lbs. GCW. Short 82" BBC permits 40 ft. 
trailers in 50 ft. states. 
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EXCLUSIVE 100,000-MILE WARRANTY ON SUPER DUTY ENGINES 

terial or workmanship. Warranty covers full coat of 
replacement parts for 100.000 miles or 24 months 
(or 3,000 hours of operation as a power source for 
other than propelling the vehicle), whichever occurs 
first . . . plus full taiior coats for 50.000 miles. 12 
months, or 1,500 hours, sliding scale thereafter. 



Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, and 
its dealers, in turn, warrant to their customers, each 
401 -. 477- and 534-cu. in. Super Duty V8 engin* 
for 100,000 miles. Ford dealers will replace all major 
engine parts (including block, heads, crankshaft, 
valves, rings, pistons) found to be defective in ma- 



ONE TRUCK OR ONE HUNDRED. ALL FORD BUYERS GET THIS SAME BROAD WARRANTY PROTECTION! 



YOU 

INSPECT IT! (Be our guest for the tour) 




Then you'll know why Armco is your best building buy 

To help you with your building decision, we'll arrange to show you Armco Build- 
ings in service in your area. You'll see the combination of building advantages that 
has influenced businessmen throughout the world to build with the Armco system. 

Armco makes the building with the famous STEELOX " Panel wall construction. 
This wall system gives you a building that is rugged, weathertight and handsome. 
The sculptured configuration of the panels provides a classic look that your architect 
may use with a variety of other materials 

Panel wall construction is easy to finish 
inside. You can finish with our own insulated 
steel liner panels or with any conventional 
materials. Thus you can get all-weather com- 
fort-with the appearance you want. 

Write us for complete Armco Building data, 
plus details about our complete dealer con- 
struction service. Or use the handy coupon. 
Metal Products Division (formerly Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc.), Armco Steel 
Corporation, 4432 Curtis St., Middletown, 0. 



Metal Products Division Armco Steel Corporation 

4437 Curtis Street, Middletown. Ohio 

Please arrange for me to inspect Armco Buildings In 
my area. I am interested in a building for the follow- 



ing use. 
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ARMCO Metal Products Division 
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What free patents 
would cost you 



Congressional proposal would eliminate incentive for progress 



Patents are a sleeper issue in 
this session of Congress. 

The ramifications are far-reach- 
ing and involve economic power, 
defense and government procure- 
ment. The issue is part of the 
larger struggle between big govern- 
ment and free enterprise. 

Heart of the" dispute is whether 
a private company or the govern- 
ment shall take title to patents for 
inventions conceived or developed 
under a government contract. 

Among those who have offered 
patent bills are: 

► Sen. Russell B. Long, Louisiana 
Democrat, chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Subcommittee on 
Monopoly. Under his bill govern- 
ment would take title to all patents 
arising under government con- 
tracts. He would also create a Fed- 
eral Inventions Administration to 
administer the government-owned 
patents. 

► Sen. John L. McClellan, Arkan- 
sas Democrat. His bill also calls 
for government title to patents. He 
says, however, that he has an open 
mind and that he only sought to 
provide a proposal for hearings. 

► Sen. Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin 
Republican. His bill would give 
patent rights to the company un- 
less it is demonstrated that the 
national interest justifies govern- 
ment title. He says his purpose is 
the same as Senator McClellan's. 

► Rep. Emilio Q. Daddario, Con- 
necticut Democrat. His bill would 
repeal the clause in the National 
Space and Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration Act which requires the 
agency to keep patents for inven- 
tions of its contractors. 



The Administration is also ex- 
pected to submit a bill— possibly 
this month. 

In addition to these, Sen. Estes 
Kefauver, Tennessee Democrat, will 
continue his efforts to impose strict 
federal controls, including shorter 
patent life, on the drug industry. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler, New York 
Democrat, has introduced an iden- 
tical bill in the House. 

How policies clash 

A variety of patent policies are 
now in use within the government. 

The National Aeronautical and 
Space Administration and Atomic 
Energy Commission policy is dif- 
ferent from that of the Defense De- 
partment. 

The first two take title to all pat- 
ents resulting from work done for 
them by private contractors, un- 
less they decide to waive it. 

The Defense Department, in 
most cases, leaves title to the pat- 
ent with the contractor but acquires 
an irrevocable, nonexclusive, roy- 
alty-free license for its use. 

Among those supporting govern- 
ment title bills are Vice Admiral 
Hyman Gr, Rickover and the Jus- 
tice Department. 

Core of their argument is: 

1. The government pays for most 
of today's research and develop- 
ment and therefore should own en- 
suing inventions. 

2. Inasmuch as employes in in- 
dustry turn inventions over to em- 
ployers it is equally just for the 
government to require contractors 
to do the same. 

Nearly one of every eight dollars 
in President Kennedy's 1963 budg- 
et recommendation is tagged for 



research and development. His 
$92.5 billion budget includes S12.4 
billion for this purpose. The fed- 
eral government, he said, supports 
about two thirds of all scientific 
research and development in the 
country. In the closing years of this 
decade the outlay is expected to 
double. 

About 70 per cent of the federal 
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Sen. Russell B. Long, 
(D., La.), wants all 
patents arising under 
government contracts 
to be awarded to the 
federal government 
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research and development funds 
are spent through contracts with 
private industry. About 92 per cent 
of the $3.8 billion requested for 
nasa in fiscal 1963 will go to in- 
dustry. 

The Long-Rickover-Justicc De- 
partment argument is that the peo- 
ple are cheated when title to pat- 
ents remains wi f h the contractor. 

Individual companies, Senator 
Long's supporters contend, may 
make a great deal of money out of 
inventions developed with public 
funds. 

Advocates of a license policy 
which leaves the patent in the in- 
ventor's hands include the Defense 
Department, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of government contractors. 

irto Chnmnor of Commcrw of iho 

United States, the American Pat- 
ent Law Association, the National 
Patent Council, and the American 
Society of Inventors. 

Kssenlials of their case are: 
L The government at least ob- 
tains a license sufficiently broad so 
that procurement from others is 
not blocked; and firms must turn 
over technical data developed while 
working on government contracts 
so that the government can con- 
tract elsewhere. Therefore, it's not 



necessary to turn over commercial 
rights as well. 

2. Licensing induces total indus- 
try participation in government 
procurement, provides incentives to 
bring results of government re- 
search and development contracts 
to the public, and keeps govern- 
ment procurement costs at a mini- 
mum. 

The National Chamber favors a 
law declaring that the incentive of 
private ownership of patents must 
be maintained and strengthened It 
seeks broad policy guidelines for 
government agencies because a sin- 
gle, uniform policy is impractical 
due to their varying requirements. 

Threat to system 

The> Amoricnn Society of In- 
ventors, whose members are avia- 
tion and electronic inventors in the 
Philadelphia area, says: 

Title bills would lead to "a legal 
requirement that contractors wish- 
ing to do husiness with the govern- 
ment arrange as a condition of em- 
ployment that each employe agree 
to divest himself of all rights he 
would otherwise have to his in- 
ventions. 

"While many industrial firms 
have in the past imposed this in- 



equity upon their creative people, 
a trend in the opposite direction 
now exists in industry, by arrang 
ing for just compensation to the 
inventor for each of his creative 
inventions. 

"The various factors which go 
into making up an invention in- 
clude the entire previous history of 
the inventor, as well as perhaps his 
ancestors. 

"For the government to usurp all 
rights to an invention merely be- 
cause it is conceived in the course 
of a government contract is highly 
unjust. . . . 

"The threat of government own- 
ership of all inventions conceived 
or first actually reduced to practice 
under government contracts is suf- 
ficiViitK- fjicit an nearly to dcatroy 
the present patent system, since it 
would prevent effective patenting 
of more than half of the inventible 
concepts created." 

In submitting his bill Mr. Dad- 
dario contended that NASA and 
aec policies "depart severely from 
the original concept of private 
rights and a free enterprise system 
as far as patents are concerned." 

The House Science and Astro- 
nautics Subcommittee on Patents 
reported in 1960 that nasa's pol- 
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Rep. Emilio Daddario, 
(D., Conn.) contends 
NASA and AEC patent 
policies depart from 
original concepts of 
free enterprise 





HOW TO 
MIND YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS 

(For fun and profit!) 

Minding your business can be a pain in 
the neck. That's why we're offering an 
amazing new book entitled "Business 
Money Manager." It not only shows how 
to mind your business better, but how to 
clear more profit-and save on taxes, too! 
(Not to mention grey hair.) ■ To get the 
book, simply buy a brand-new E-series 
Smith-Corona Electric Adding Machine for 
$129.50. Easy as that! Then send us this I 
prize-winning ad, proof of purchase, and 
your check for $1.95. Earth-shaking result: 
you get the book and machine! And no 
business should be without either of them. 
■ The Smith-Corona E-senes electric 
(shown below) offers these unique advan- 
tages: Speeds of nearly 3 cycles per 
second. Fully electric. Fully automatic 
addition, subtraction and easy multiplica- 
tion. Feather-touch key action. Extra-long 
cord. Lightweight. Portable. And fast serv- 
ice from more than 300 Smith-Corona 
service locations. (Not that you'll ever I 
need it.) ■ But don't dally. See a Smith- 
Corona dealer now!! This offer might 
possibly expire. 




SMI TH CORONA MA RCHAN T INC. 

410 Park Avenue. New York 22. N. V, 
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continued 

icy tends to "complicate and re- 
tard" the space program. 

A bill to have nasa follow the 
flexible Defense Department policy 
rather than a EC policy passed in 
the House that year, but died in 
the Senate. 

With the young space agency al- 
ready the government's seventh 
biggest spending agency, the Dad- 
dario bill, in effect, would give 
congressional approval to the De- 
fense Department policy and would 
have great weight in establishing 
a federal policy. 

A draft of the Administration's 
bill is being circulated among gov- 
ernment agencies and the latest re- 
port is that it generally favors the 
Defense Department attitude. 

However, it was learned the 
dispute between the Defense and 
Justice Departments is so irrecon- 
cilable that a final administration 
position may not be possible. 

The draft, drawn up by the 
Commerce Depart ment. states that 
rights to inventions arising from 
government research and develop- 
ment contracts shall become the 
property of the contractor, subject 
to four limitations: 

1. A royalty-free license to the 
U. S. for governmental purposes. 

2. Sharing by the government in 
the profits from the practice of a 
patent for recovery of its contract 
expenditures. 

3. Compelling licensing in the 
event licenses are withheld unrea- 
sonably for three years after a 
patent is issued. 

4. Granting the government pow- 
er to compel licensing in the pub- 
lic interest under any patent which, 
in the opinion of the procuring 
agency, is required for national 
health, welfare or security. 

Proposals tor drugs 

Senator Kefauver says he does 
not advocate restricting patent 
rights in other industries, but that 
the drug field is different— life and 
death are involved in many cases 
and the patient is "a complete cap- 
tive of what the physician puts on 
the prescription." 

The senator's bill would: 

1. Cut the exclusive right to drug 
patents from 17 to three years. 
The three years would start run- 
ning, not from the date the patent 
was issued, but from the date of 
filing. 

2. Force the inventor after three 
years to share his know-how with 



any competitor willing to pay a 
maximum royalty of eight per cent 
of the gross selling price. 

Among the opponents of these 
provisions are the American Bar 
Association, Aerospace Industries 
Association, the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association and the 
National Chamber. 

The Chamber warns that the bill 
would present a serious threat to 
private patents generally. It would 
destroy the goal of new and im- 
proved drugs at lowest possible cost 
by undermining confidence in the 
patent system. 

The Chamber also points out 
that the period of exclusive rights 
would be reduced even more be- 
cause it sometimes takes two years 
to get a patent due to the Patent 
Office backlog. 

John T. Connor, president of 
Merck & Co., Inc., says of the bill: 
Three years after we had intro- 
duced Diuril ( trademark for a drug 
that treats dropsy i on the market. 
Senator Kefauver would have the 
government step in and order us to 
turn over everything we had 
learned to any number of our 1.:J(M) 
competitors in this country and — 
even more serious--to any foreign 
producer who can get a license to 
sell it in the U. S. 

"The result would be to reward 
us for our 18 years of work by 
literally forcing us to subsidize our 
competitors here and abroad. 

"This is a most unusual way to 
promote progress. 

"The senator's proposal is that 
those companies that do research 
subsidize those that do none so 
that the imitators can sell below 
the costs of the creators." 

What are the pros and cons in 
the title-license debate? 

I. Pro: The government should 
own any invention arising out of 
contracts financed in whole or in 
part by tax dollars. 

Con: Franz O. Ohlson, Jr., past 
chairman of aia's Patent Commit 
tee, says: 

'This assumes that the govern- 
ment, in fact, pays for all the costs 
involved in a government contract. 
An examination of the facts reveals 
that this is not the case. 

"In every instance, government 
agencies contract only with firms 
having sufficient background and 
skill to justify their selection. Thus, 
the results of any contract with the 
government include a mixture of 
the background knowledge and 
skill of the contractor plus that in 
formation developed in the per- 
formance of the contract. 

"All contracts entered into by 



PLANT LOCATIONS along Union Pacific 
are assured prompt efficient service... the 



automated 
rail way 



CHICAGO 




You can provide shipping advantages by placing your plant rail- 
wise. Shipments on Union Pacific move the automated rail way 
— smoothly, dependably. 



LOCATE IN THE WEST 

where 9 out of 10 industrial 
markets are outpacing the 
national growth. 

These are the growingest States. Union Pacific 
has sites for industry throughout this region. 
In areas such as Los Angeles, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver and Omaha, large tracts have 
been fully developed, readied by the railroad 
for industry. 

As one of the first citizens in these western 
states, our experience may be helpful to you. 
Your inquiry will be handled confidentially. 
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UNION PACIFIC 
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the government involve a certain 
amount of negotiation. As a practi- 
cal matter, the disposition of pat- 
ent rights, title or license, must 
enter into consideration in the ne- 
gotiation of every contract. 

"Therefore, the government does 
not pay for all the information 
utilized in the performance of such 
a contract. . . . 

"Manifestly, to the extent that 
the contractor places value on the 
patent rights reserved to him. the 
cost of such contracts is lower." 

2. Pro: It's unnecessary to give 
exclusive commercial rights to one 
firm to insure that a particular 
item is offered to the public. If 
there is a demand for a product, 
businessmen will produce it— pat- 
ent or no patent. 

Con: "Consider the realities of a 
condition in which the corporation 
with a large research program finds 
itself unable to obtain a proprie- 
tary position on any of its develop- 
ments," says Vice President Sam- 
uel Lenher of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

"What inducement could justify 
to its stockholders the continued 
expenditure of millions of dollars 
in the search for products and 
processes which would immediately 
be exposed to general use, without 
the opportunity of a calculated 
profit? Clearly the pursuit could 
lead only to bankruptcy and dis- 
aster." 

Example ot benefits 

Donald W. Robertson, partner in 
a New York City patent law firm, 
says that, while large corporations 
would continue research with or 
without a patent system, patents 
are significant to the founding of 
new industries which are "starting 
from scratch and have no research 
organization or anything else." 

"Perhaps," he says, "the classic 
example is the aluminum industry, 
which could not have come into 
being when it did without the Pitts- 
burgh bankers, who would not have 
put up the enormous initial outlay 
required without patent insurance 
to protect the money. . . . 

"I would think that the system 
which did give us the aluminum in- 
dustry and may some day give us 
another new industry of equal sig- 
nificance has paid its way for all 
time." 

3. Pro: A title policy will result 
in wider product use and a greater 
stimulant to the economy. 



Senator Long charges that big 
companies— which he claims get 
about 95 per cent of government 
research and development dollars- 
have used or are about to use only 
50.6 per cent of all patents held by 
them. 

Con: Charles L. Shelton, direc- 
tor of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion's patent section, notes that the 
public benefits only by the inven- 
tion reaching the market in the 
form of goods which people can buy. 

If a patent is taken away from 
a contractor— who would otherwise 
have made the invention commer- 
cially available— and is offered to 



When government steps in 



free collective bargaining 



ends. That's the judgment 



of David L Cole, who has 



often acted as mediator. 



See interview, page 38 



all manufacturers, so that no one 
would commercialize it, the public 
is the loser. 

Defense Department logistics ex- 
perts observe that "many thou 
sands of patented inventions are 
in the government portfolios avail- 
able to everyone and, to judge by 
the number of requests for licenses, 
are of little or no interest to in- 
dustry." 

At least one agency ' Department 
of Agriculture) which by law fol- 
lows the title policy, they say, has 
requested authority to grant exclu- 
sive licenses as the only practical 
way to get certain inventions off 
the shelf. 

The National Chamber com- 
ments that the fact that even 50 
per cent of inventions arising from 
government research and develop- 
ment are capable of commercial 
application is a tribute to the qual- 



ity of work, rather than something 
to be deplored. 

Frequently the temporary non- 
use of a patent is due to a manu- 
facturer considering that the mar- 
ket is not ready for the product. 

4. Pro: Government title is nec- 
essary to prevent the creation and 
continuation of monopolies. 

Con: "Speaking for my I it lie 
company." says Jacob Hahinow. of 
Takoma Park, Md., "I know I 
could not exist without patent pro- 
tection for our ideas." 

A government employe for 16 
years, holder of more than 70 pat- 
ents, and now president of an en 
gineering laboratory employing 90 
persons, he continues: 

"The patents that are owned by 
the giants don't bother us. Almost 
all of them are willing, or are re- 
quired, to grant licenses on rea- 
sonable terms. In a patent-free so- 
ciety, it is the great companies that 
would get stronger, not the other 
way around. 

"The thing that must Ik 1 remem- 
bered is that giving a patent to 
everybody is not having a patent 
at all. One cannot increase incen- 
tive by reducing incentive." 

Patents as incentives 

Polaroid's President, Dr. Edwin 
H. Land, says it is "deeply puz- 
zling" to him that "some of the 
people who speak sincerely, loving- 
ly, and defensively of the protec- 
tion of small business, are the ones 
thinking of patents as a device for 
the aggrandizement of the interests 
of big business. 

"Our people and our legislators 
must be taught that if young men 
are to come from our scientific and 
engineering schools and establish 
new small companies, the ideas of 
these young men must be protected 
by patents." 

The Defense Department, ac- 
cording to a spokesman, seeks the 
firm that is most advanced in the 
field and thereby gets weapons tie 
veloped on a quicker and less cost- 
ly basis. 

"We do not wish to pay," he 
says, "for having the wheel rein- 
vented each time we contract." 

5. Pro: A title policy would 
speed dissemination of vital scien- 
tific and technical knowledge. 

Con: One of the Defense De- 
partment's major objections to 
Senator Long's bill is that exclu- 
sive ownership of scientific and 
technical information generated by 
government contractors would be 
vested within the government and 
the Department would be "unable 
to disseminate such information to 
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others without clearance by the 
proposed Federal Inventions Ad- 
ministration." 

Representative Daddario recalls 
that government ownership and 
management didn't work after 
World War I when patents ac- 
cumulated in the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

The government's choices were: 
exclude everyone, in which case the 
patent was worthless; make it 
available to everyone, in which 
case industry had no incentive; 
grant an exclusive license, in which 
case some competing industries 
would charge discrimination. 

The result, according to Repre- 
sentative Daddario, was that many 
valuable patents languished. 

6. Pro: There is no conclusive 
evidence that title policy deters 
companies from seeking contracts 
with agencies that follow such a 
policy. 

Con: T. Keith Clennan, former 
nasa director, said in an October 
1960 Nation's Business inter 
view. "Some few companies have 
refused to do business with us be- 
cause they felt they had a particu- 
lar patent position which could be 
jeopardized were they to take a 
contract with us. So a change in 
the law would give us a wider field 
from which to draw our con- 
tractors." 

The following spring and sum- 
mer the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Subcommittee on Patents 
heard several witnesses testify con 
cerning the reluctance and refusal 
of their companies to do business 
with NASA. 

7. Pro: The government should 
take title because that is what in- 
dustry does when inventions are 
made by its employes. 

Con: Industry and the Defense 
Department, among many, main 
tain that the government's rela 
tions with a contractor are not 
equivalent to those of an employer 
with his employe. 

First, there is no master-servant 
relation as proponents claim; iKith 
have the status of contracting 
parties. 

Second, the employe is supposed 
to devote all his effort to the work 
of the employer. On the other 
hand, the government usually does 
not seek out the contractor to cre- 
ate inventions which the govern 
merit will commercially exploit. In 
the great bulk of government re 
search and development, contrac- 
tors are not hired to invent- they 
are hired to develop specific prod 
ucts. Inventions made under these 
programs are by-products. END 
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QUALITIES OF VICTORY • PART 5 

Our heritage has given us the strengths to defy tyranny, conquer 
a continent, build a nation. In these qualities we find the power 
to win the cold war-or the hot. This is the fifth in a series of 
articles by nationally prominent men describing these qualities 



PERSEVERANCE 

BY OSCAR HANDLIN 



In mid-decem bkk, IK44, a small group 
of men descended from the mountains to 
Sutter's Fort in California. They were the 
vanguard of a vast train of immigrants who 
were to settle the Pacific Coast and com- 
plete the conquest of the continent 

The travelers had come a long way since 
they had left Council Bluffs seven months 
earlier. It had taken hardiness and perse- 
verance to survive the trip across the desert 
and over the mountains. These were no 

Dr. Oscar //aiicllin is director of Harvard Uni- 
versity's Center for the Study of the History of 
/.ihcrfv in America 

lie is a wide/v known writer and educator. 
11c won a Pulit/.er Prize for his hook. "7 he 
f_ /proofed", in f95 Ij and he has taught hfetOry 
at Harvard for more ffian 20 years. 

Dr. Handhn has devoted his attention mainly 
to the social history of the United States. He 
i s one of the editors of the Harvard Guide to 
Amentta History and is the editor of the Li- 
hrarv of American Biography. JS volumes of 
which have appeared to date. 

Dr. 1/andhn's most recent of several hooks. 

I he Dimensions of Liberty" was published 

hat fall. 



isolated adventurers, but sober, substantial 
families who had deliberately taken the 
risk in the hope that it would earn them 
nourishing homes in the promised land of 
the West. 

Fifty people made up the party, men and 
!>oys, women and girls. They loaded their 
possessions into 1 1 sturdy wagons and. as 
their leader, chose Klisha Stevens, a hunter 
and trapper familiar with wilderness life, 

The first four months, in which they 
moved more than one thousand miles, were 
uneventful. They followed trails blazed by 
other travelers to Fort Hall and on down 
the St. Mary's River to Carson Sink in 
Nevada. Thereafter they were to find their 
own way. 

Das aftei day ol forced marching carried 
I In in across the desert and up winding can- 
yons that grew ever steeper. Soon they 
readied an altitude where snow covered the 
grass and deprived their cattle of food. At 
night the weary men could hardly sleep as 
the footsore oxen bawled for food. 

In November they came to a great wall of 
granite. The snow was two feet deep; and 
even were they to scale the barrier, they had 
no way of knowing what lay beyond. Yet 
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Many industrialists 
are surprised to learn 
that Metropolitan 
Miami has over 2,600 
individual plants 
employing almost 
60,000 workers — 
and that more than 
200 plants per year 
are being added 
to this total. 
Our huge source of 
skilled labor is 
the major reason 
manufacturers 
are selecting this 
area for industrial 
location. 
There are more 
reasons, however, 
why firms throughout 
the country are 
manufacturing here. 
The Dade County 
Development 
Department urges 
you to investigate 
"The Miami 
Industrial Story". . . 
the growth and the 
profit potential of 
this dynamic area. 
SEND FOR UPDATED 
1962 EDITION OF 
"ECONOMIC SURVEY 
OF METROPOLITAN 
MIAMI." 

This study will be 
sent to you. without 
charge, if you write, 
on your letterhead, 
to the address 
listed below. 
All correspondence 
will be 

held in confidence. 
WRITE 

RICHARD J. WELSH. 
DIRECTOR, Room 310 

MM 
COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 

345 Northeast 
Second Avenue 
Miami 32. Florida 
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PERSEVERANCE 

continued 



they would not turn back. Carrying 
their possessions on their backs 
they led the oxen, one at a time, 
through a narrow crevice. Finally, 
as the cattle pulled from above, the 
men pushed the wagons laboriously 
over. Twenty-five miles to the west, 
they reached the Yuba River which 
they followed down to Sutter's 
Fort. Thousands would continue 
along the path they traced to estab- 
lish a great commonwealth. 

The story of the Stevens party 
includes all the elements of perse- 
verance which have been so impor- 
tant a part in American history. 

These families saw a great goal 
before them and were determined to 
attain it. 

Perseverance was the quality that 
permitted them to measure imme- 
diate hardships against the advan- 
tages of the future. 

Almost always, the quality of 
perseverance has been summoned 
up by some great goal. 

Only rarely would the trait aid 
a man in an unworthy or an evil 
purpose. People who schemed only 
for their own pleasure, profit or 
power were likely to be swayed by 
calculations of immediate gain and 
to reach out for what lay most 
readily to hand. Only the aware- 
ness that some higher value was 
embedded in the distant goal justi- 
fied the suffering needed to attain 
it. 

Perseverance today 

Americans of today are no less 
willing and no less able to perse- 
vere than were their predecessors. 
When the occasion demands it. they 
can lay aside the easy comforts of 
daily life and can resolutely pitch 
in to do a job. Not only the great 
crises of war, but the lesser local 
ones of flood and storm have dem- 
onstrated that. 

What troubles many, however, is 
the inability to make out the worthy 
goals except in crises. In our era 
the gravest problems do not present 
themselves to us sporadically and 
dramatically, hut drag on for weari- 
some decades. We cannot summon 
up our strength for one decisive 
battle and then hope to enjoy the 
fruits of victory. 

For almost half a century now we 
have been engaged in a struggle 
with totalitarianism, although we 
did not always know it. The end is 
not in sight. It will take persever- 
ance of the highest order to avoid 
tempting temporary distractions and 



to face up to the difficulties that 
still lie ahead. 

That is why the continuing defi 
nition of our goals is necessary to 
remind us toward what we are per- 
severing. To Jefferson's generation 
the ways of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness were self-evi- 
dent. Every member of the Stevens 
party could make out the shape of 
the homestead that awaited him on 
the other side of the mountains. 

It is not so easy now for young 
people who are uncertain about 
their own ambitions, who wish to 
serve but know not how, who are 
aware that cooperative efforts are 
needed and yet who do not wish to 
be only cogs in some great machine 

An era of stupendous change has 
challenged all accepted values and 
has made it more difficult than for- 
merly to set high standards in 
either personal or national life. Our 
urban industrial society forces peo- 
ple to work together in large organ 
izations and yet weakens communal 
ties. 

As a result, men and women tend 
to separate their labor from their 
lives, the office and factory from 
their homes. The job is not worth 
doing for its own sake, but only as 
;i means of earning some level <>!' 
comfort outside it—and the less ef- 
fort the better. Yet those who think 
too much of survival and security 
cannot perceive more meaningful 
distant horizons toward which to 
strive. Instead they take refuge in 
narrow immediate satisfactions. 

We shall persevere if we remem- 
ber that there are johs worth doing. 
The national goals enunciated at 
the founding of the Republic are 
still worth striving for. We have ac- 
complished enough in our history 
to encourage us in the belief that 
we can. with effort, move closer still 
to the ideal of individual dignity 
and freedom. 

The building of this nation was 
one continuous display of perse- 
verance. 

The first lonely settlers who met 
the wilderness of Virginia and 
Plymouth failed frequently l>efori' 
they began to succeed. 

They huddled together in rude 
huts for decades before they could 
afford to construct the graceful 
colonial homes they left us. In the 
Eighteenth Century, the population 
crept up to and then over the A lie 
gheny Mountains. The hardy fami- 
lies pushed through the forests, 
fought off the Indians, laboriously 
cleared the soil and forced it to 
give them sustenance. 

By then the great stream of im 
migration had begun to bring added 
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Jigth from every end of Europe. 
Millions of men and women spent 
months of misery in tiny sailing 
vessels in order to catch their 
glimpse of the promised land. Mea- 
ger resources often compelled them 
to toil for years after their arrival 
before they could establish them 
selves. Their spirit persists in the 
hearts of the most recent immi- 
grants who escape from behind the 
iron curtain because they choose 
freedom. 

For none of these people was life 
easy. To break away from old 
homes, to undertake the hazards of 
n long journey, to face the unknown 
dangers of a new life in I strange 
place always took its toll in physi- 
cal weariness and in emotional 
heartaches. Not to turn back called 
ulways for sacrifices; and the will 
ingness to stick it out could only 
Ik- kept alive by the conviction that 
the ends wpre worth while. 

That was perseverance— the abil- 
ity to stay with a task until its 
completion, not through the com 
pulsion of a master's whip, but vol- 
unlarily because of the belief in a 
worthy reward. This is a trait of 
common men and. because common 
men have always been of critical 
imijortancc in the American experi- 
ence, perseverance has played a 
prominent role in our history. 

The very survival of the nation 
often depended upon the persever- 
ance of its men and women. Most 
of the wars in which the United 
States engaged began badly. Peo- 
ple occupied in peaceful pursuits 
were rarely prepared for battle. Yet. 
initial defeats, and the suffering 
they entailer!, only aroused the de- 
termination of Americans who knew 
for what they were fighting and 
were unwilling to yield. 

In the lime that t riff 1 men's souls 
during the Revolution, the handful 
of ragged men who resisted the 
world's greatest empire often fought 
with nothing but faith and perse- 
verance. In the winter at Valley 
Forge, as Washington surveyed the 
thin line of troops -many with no 
shoes and all enfeebled by meager 
rations as he thought of the Con- 
gress in flight and the British en- 
trenched in the capital, il was only 
an inner hardiness of spirit that 
kept his mind fixed on the ultimate 
goal rather than on the immediate 
hardships. 

Nor did any soothing illusions 
deceive Lincoln as he brooded over 
successive defeats. He finally saw 
the union rejoined as he dreamed 
il would ix\ but he endured four 
years of disappointment and failure 
< continued on jxige 74 1 



Ever figure how much 

it costs to fold by hand? Drudgery job that 
interrupts regular work. Can be done better 
on the small, low cost Model FH Folding 
Machine. Folds up to 80 
letters a minute. Costs less 
than a standard typewriter. 

The FII will make eight basic 
folds, even fold stapled sheets. 
It is easy to use, set in seconds 
by merely moving two knobs to 
fold sizes wanted. It will handle 
all standard papers, in sizes from 
3 by 3 to 8'1. by 14 inches. 

The FH is handy even for daily 
correspondence. Light, portable, 
one FH saves time and work for 
people in several departments. 
Automatic fold available 
at slight extra cost. 

Get a demonstration 
of the FH. Call any 
l'itney-Bowes office. No 
obligation. Or send coupon 
below for free illustrated booklet. 
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CHEVROLET 



What size fleet car do 




CHEVROLET 

Roomy, easy riding, reliable . . . with the highest trade-in in its field 




Chevrolet fleet cars are as easy to drive as they are 
to own. Here's the kind of full-sized roominess and 
comfort— from wide opening doors and wide-open 
spaces inside to a whopping deep-well trunk— that 
makes it a privilege and pleasure to work in the field. 
When it comes to keeping your business running 
smoothly on the road, nothing at anywhere near the 
money compares with Chevrolet's Jet-smooth full 
coil ride. And who but Chevrolet in its price class 



gives you the roof-to-road ruggedness of Body by 
Fisher. Safety- Master brakes with big bonded linings, 
X-buill frame and a whole chassis full of proved 
dependability features that will keep your fleet out 
of the shop and on the job. Your business will 
benefit again when trade-in time rolls around— 
because year after year Chevrolet brings the highest 
resale of any full-sized car in its field. Talk it over 
with your Chevrolet dealer first chance you get. 
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you want to save money on: 
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CHEVY II 

The new-size Chevrolet with k- or 6-cylmder thrift 



If you're out to save money on lively fleet trans- 
portation at a low price, one of the eleven trim- 
proportioned Chevy II models might just fill the bill 
like no other car. But, make no mistake, low initial 
cost is merely the beginning of Chevy II all-out 
economy. Two new short-stroke large-bore engines 
'you have a choice of a frugal four or satiny six in 
most modelsi do things with a gallon of regular that 
would make any comptroller sit up and take notice. 



Chevy II is built to go equally easy on your service 
and maintenance expense. For example, front-end 
sections, including fenders, bolt on for fast, inex- 
pensive replacement. But, with all its fleet-tailored 
practicality, Chevy II gives you a full share of fine 
car features: Roomy, durable interiors. Lots of 
trunk space. And an easy going ride that reminds 
you of the big Chevrolet. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 



Hot n Cold n Handy 

OPEN FOR 
BUSINESS 




You're working. You get thirsty. 
Need a break. You take a few steps 
to the water cooler. Only it isn't 
just a water cooler. One spout 
delivers piping hot water for mix- 
ing with a variety of hot instant 
drinks. Another, cold water for cold 
beverages. Open for business 
around the clock. It's more than 
just a coffee break-it's a cost 
break, too. We call it the Oasis 
Break. If you're the boss, you will 
realize how much time you're sav- 
ing in company coffee-break cost- 
with an Oasis Hot 'n Cold. 

FREE-TOO serving! of assorted instant 
beverages, plus 100 cups and spoons— 
if you order your Oasis Hot 'n Cold be- 
fore May 31, 1962. Mail coupon. 



OASIS 

WATER COOLERS 

Hot 'n Cold 
THIRST- AID STATION 

* PRODUCT or EICO 



The Ehto Manufacturing Company 

265 North Hamilton Rd.. Dept. 0-2. Columbus 13, Ohio 

SHOW ME Aith facts and figures how I can cut coffee- 
break costs. Send Modern Business Needs the 
Modern Coltee BreaK-also certificate for free 
Hospitality Package! 

Nama . . 

Company 

Address 



Sold or rented everywhere. 
Distributed In Canada by G. H Wood & Co., Ltd. 



PERSEVERANCE 

continued 

because he was able to weigh 
against the cost of Civil War the 
greater gains of union. 

The great material achievements 
of the United States also depended 

| on the perseverance of men who 
had the vision to conceive distant 
goals and the willingness to work to 
reach them. The possibility that 
goods and people might move swift- 
ly from one end of the continent to 

i another, that messages might be 
transmitted across the ocean, that 

i machines might free men from labor 
excited the imaginations of many 
entrepreneurs. But there was no 
converting those fancies into reality 
without the perseverance to sur- 
mount obstacles, to absorb setbacks 
and to continue to believe in the 
idea for very long periods. 

There was "Crazy Judah," for in- 
stance. Theodore D. Judah, the son 
of an Episcopal clergyman in Con- 
necticut, had studied engineering at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
and had helped build railroads in 
many parts of New England when 
he came to construct a short line 
out of Sacramento in 1854. 

In California he caught fire with 
the idea that the rails could be 
pushed over the steep slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada. With that obstacle 
surmounted, a transcontinental sys- 
tem could readily be put together. 
For years he made surveys, wrote 
pamphlets, lobbied in Washington 
and argued with businessmen. But 
not until 1862 did the Central Pa- 
cific project get started A year 
later, Judah was dead. By then the 
work was already under way, to be 
finished in 1869. 

Cyrus W. Field was also a dream 
er. He had early made his fortune 
in business. At the age of 33 he 
thought he had wealth enough to 
retire, to travel and to lead a life 
of leisure. That was in 1852. Two 
years later he met a Canadian engi- 
neer who had some idea of stringing 
a telegraph line to Nev found land. 
Field's mind leaped a step further 
Why not carry the line under water 
all the way to Ireland? He set up 
companies in England and in Amer- 
ica and, in 1857. after two and a 
half years of work brought the wire 
to the water's edge in Newfound- 
land. 

Then came the difficulties. The 
task was unprecedented and much 
had to be done by trial and error. 
The ship Field hired moved slowly 
westward from Ireland and laid the 
cable out for some 200 miles. Then 



there was a break; and a 8500.004.) 
investment sank to the bottom of 
the ocean. And this was in a de- 
pression year when the firm that 
held Field's capital failed. 

He nevertheless determined to 
try again. In 1858. three further ef- 
forts were fruitless and the luckless 
promoter was becoming a figure of 
fun, mocked in the newspapers for 
his visionary stubbornness. Then 
the fourth try of the year succeeded 
and for three weeks all went well. 
Suddenly the line went dead and 
no one could discover why. When 
the Civil War broke out soon there 
after, ail seemed lost. 

Yet Field persevered in the de- 
termination to establish his under 
water cable as soon as the fight inn 
ended. In 1866, he chartered the 
famous Great Eastern and, despite 



Shrinking gold stocks 
prompt U. S. officials 
to seek ways to correct 
payments deficit. How 
this may help domestic 
economy is explained in 
article on page 42 



an initial failure, finally lived to 
see his wire conquer the Atlantic 

Eli Whitney had already had 
several careers by the time he was 
33 years old in 1798. He had !>een a 
mechanic, a nail maker and a school 
teacher; and his invention of the 
cotton gin had brought him fame. 
But he had earned little from all 
these efforts. 

Now he had another idea: If the 
parts of a complex object such as a 
gun were fabricated so that all were 
precisely alike, the whole process of 
production would be simplified and 
rationalized. From the government 
he obtained a contract for lO.OOd 
muskets to be delivered in two 
years, and he set to work in his 
shop near New Haven. 

The task, however, proved far 
more formidable than he had imag- 
ined. It was eight years before he 
finished and expenses mounted so 
that he made no profit from the 
whole transaction. But he had 
nevertheless established the sound 
ness of the principle of interchange- 
able parts and his experience open 




one of the channels for future 
American industrial development. 
Perseverance had seen him through, 
as it had Judah and Field. 

The moral impulse that per- 
suaded Americans to try to reform 
the world about them has often de- 
pended for its effectiveness on per- 
severance. Without that quality, a 
delicate woman, too ill to continue 
as a teacher, would soon have be- 
come a burden upon her family and 
friends. 

Dorothea L. Dix was 36 years old 
when she left her desk, but she re- 
fused to believe that there was noth- 
ing more she could do. She found a 
cause that kept her occupied for 50 
years more. On a visit to the East 
Cambridge, Mass., jail, in 1841, she 
observed the insane chained naked 
to the wall. She learned that there 
were only eight asylums in the 
whole country and that not one of 
them was adequately maintained. 
To correct that condition became 
her life's work. 

As a woman she felt reluctant to 
in public or to attempt to 
sway the emotions of large gather- 
ings. Her method was simpler, al- 
though more demanding of patience. 
Miss Dix traveled from state to 
state and quietly visited the prisons 
and poorhouses, the cellars and 
caves where the insane were con- 
fined. She took accurate notes and 
described what she saw in con- 
vincing memorials to the legisla- 
tures. 

Except for the Civil War years, 
when she was superintendent of 
nurses for the Union Army, she 
stayed with the task of convincing 
her fellow citizens that they had 
obligations to even the least of hu- 
mans. Her efforts had visible re- 
sults in a steadily changing atti- 
tude toward these wards of society. 
Such (x-rseverance was as necessary 
in the pursuit of altruistic ends as 
in the struggle for personal success. 

Today, the times are laden with 
challenge as never before. Not every 
man can aim to reach out for the 
moon or hope to find a way. at 
once, to restore peace to earth. 

But every man can, in some sec- 
tor of his own life, help to turn the 
tremendous energies technology has 
made available to the service of hu 
manity. It will take perseverance in 
plenty to do so. END 

REPRINTS of "Qualities of Victory. 
Part 5: Perseverance" may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents a copy or 
$10.15 per 100 postpaid from Na- 
tion* Business. 1615 H St. N.W.. 
Washington 6. D.C. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 



"WE'VE BECOME THE LARGEST IN OUR FIELD 
BY USING DODGE MARKETING SERVICES" 




Mr. Lewii H. Polifor. Protidont, Jowm Diviiion, Joiom Manufacturing Co. 

(motor ol Plumbing Producu). Michignn City. Indiana 



"Dodge Reports have been the essential force 
through which Josam has grown to be the larg- 
est company in its field," says Mr. Polster, 

"In 1922, we began using Dodge Reports to help our agents and salesmen 
know exactly where to go to get business rather than waste time prospecting." 

Since that time, Dodge Reports have been furnished continuously to 
Josam's sales representatives, and sales have increased from S300.000 to a 
multi-million-dollar volume. According to Mr. Polster, over 90% of Josam's 
volume can be traced to Dodge Reports. 

"Our growth is directly attributable to the advance information on selling 
opportunities in new construction Dodge gives us." 

Josam also uses Dodge Construction Statistics — a summary of construc- 
tion contract activity by territories — to compare effectiveness of representa- 
tives' efforts on a realistic, verifiable basis— to determine inventories and 
regional warehouse stocks— to plan and control advertising and sales pro- 
motional activities. 
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AND CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 



f. W. Dodge Corporation, Dept. NB37B 
119 w. 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 




Please lei me have your booklet: 
"How to Improve Sales Effective- 
ness in the New Construction Mar 
ket" outlining how 1 can pinpoint 
"live" prospects and measure 
potential with Dodge marketing 
services. 
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BARGAINING 

continued from page 39 

have the protection that one could 
have in a police state. 

You do not believe, then, in compul- 
sory arbitration? 

I am opposed to compulsory arbi- 
tration because it is inconsistent 
with our system of free collective 
bargaining. It would involve a com- 
plete change in our theory of labor- 
management relations. Moreover, 
compulsory arbitration has not been 
successful in Australia. New Zeal- 
and and Great Britain. 

Has government intervention failed 
in the industries in which it has 
been most used, such as railroads, 
airlines and basic steel? 

Railroads and airlines, which 



come under the Railway Labor Act. 
have had an inordinate number of 
labor disputes requiring govern- 
ment intervention. Recommenda- 
tions made by emergency boards 
in these industries have not always 
helped induce settlements. 

There is a good deal of feeling 
in management that the machinery 
of the Railway Labor Act lacks 
teeth, that perhaps the presidential 
boards should make binding direc- 
tives and establish a system of 
compulsory arbitration. 

Why do they feel that way? 

Certain management representa- 
tives in railroads and airlines feel 
that, although they pretty much 
have to accept emergency board 
recommendations, unions feel free 
to reject those they do not like, 
and often use the recommendations 
as a base from which to bargain for 



more. In this kind of situation, 
some managements feel that gov- 
ernment directives should be bind- 
ing so that neither side may disre- 
gard them. 

Is the fact that railroad and airline 
rates are regulated a factor in this 
attitude? 

Yes. These industries are not 
free to alter their price or profit 
policies. What they can charge 
customers is determined for them. 
Being denied this freedom, some 
employers in these industries feel 
that the labor groups should like- 
wise relinquish the freedom to strike 
over wages and terms of employ- 
ment. I believe this is a minority 
view, although a strong one. The 
unions are against it. 

Why has the steel industry had 
practically every form of government 
intervention, from mediation to fact- 



How negotiators view government intervention 



"The heavy hand of government in the past has 
throttled freedom for private collective bargaining." 
—George Meany, president, AFL-CIO. 

"When you have the government hanging over you 
and wanting to jump in, it encourages unions to make 
larger demands. Concessions by management build 
up during negotiations so that when the government 
does step in it begins mediating from a higher base, 
and any compromise is made from that higher level. 
That is not true collective bargaining."— Edward G. 
Fox, president, Bituminous Coal Operators Associa- 
tion. 

"In the field of collective bargaining, it is fatal to 
look to the government for all the answers . . . The 
real solutions must be provided by the people, not 
the government."— Joseph A. Beirne, president. Com- 
munications Workers of America. 

"There is no reason to believe that government 
intervention will ever be really effective in either pro- 
moting early agreements or in avoiding strikes." 
—Virgil B. Day, head of employe relations. General 
Electric Company. 

"We of steel management sense a great urgency to 
dig deep and establish a sound collective bargaining 



relationship with the United Steelworkers."— R. Con 
rad Cooper, executive vice president. United States 
Steei Corporation, and chief labor negotiator for the 
industry. 

"Responsibility in the bargaining process can be 
achieved only if the parties are forced to rely on their 
own efforts. "—Malcolm L. Denise, vice president for 
labor relations. Ford Motor Company. 

"Collective bargaining is never easy. Yet, when a 
union and an employer honestly face up to the job 
on an equal basis, without interference, it can be 
done."— Earl R. Bramblett, director of labor relations. 
General Motors Corporation. 

"The parties who are directly involved in the day- 
to-day problems of industry have a hetter under- 
standing of the needs and the problems and are thus 
hetter equipped to find mutually satisfactory an- 
swers'—Walter P. Reuther, president. United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 

"The recommendations of emergency boards have 
been rejected by the labor organizations representing 
the operating employes almost as a matter of course." 
— Daniel P. Loom is, president, Association of Amen 
can Railroads. 
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Wanted for speeding 



Speeds the facts in seconds to decision makers on sharp white copies! 
No carbons no chemicals — no smudge. The amazing "Thermo-Fax" 
Brand Copying Machine is wanted for so many jobs, it's the largest 
selling copying machine in the business world. For mere pennies, it 
makes ready-lo-project transparencies, paper masters, systems copies. 
It also addresses gummed labels, laminates and copies almost any- 
thing printed, written or drawn. To learn how it can speed and sim- 
plify your communications, mail the coupon. 

Thermo-Fax 

BRAND 

COPYING MACHINES 



Minnesota Miningand Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. DCN-32. St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

At no obligation. I'm interested in more 
information about ■•Thermo-Fax" Brand 
Copying Products. 
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One of our Dodge trucks has gone 86,000 miles and has never 
seen the inside of a shop. Two others have hit the 100,000-mile 
mark. Our fleet of six meat delivery trucks is 100% Dodge. The 
oldest is a 1954 model. Garage time is very low. So are operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. Our drivers like the Dodges for their 
easy handling in city and shopping center traffic. jj Sr^^S 00 - 




DODGE TRUCKS FOR 1962 are America's only Job- 
Rated trucks. They're 50 ways tougher, more tight- 
fisted than ever, They're priced lower than most 
competitors, right in line with the rest. They offer 
you a wider choice of axles and transmissions. Two 
advanced new diesel engines. New starters and 
distributors on most gasoline powered models; a 
35-amp alternator standard on all of them. See, 
price and drive them at your Dodge Dealer's! 






BUT. . . size isn't everything! 

New Jersey is 46th in size but ranks 7th 
in value added by manufacture. Sixty-two 
of the nation's 75 largest companies have 
operations here! It is the nation's most 
densely populated state yet 65% of its land 
area is in forest or farm and it leads the 
nation in farm income per acre. Learn more 
about New Jersey and why business thrives 
here. Send for your free copy of the color- 
ful, well illustrated, 32 page booklet "NEW 
JERSEY — LAND OF AMAZ 
ING INDUSTRIAL ADVAN 
TAGES." Write Box FNB. I 
Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company. 80 Park Place. 
Newark I, New Jersey. 



PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 

Taxpaying Servant of a Great State 




BARGAINING 

continued 

finding, recommendations, govern- 
ment seizure and injunctions? 

The basic reason is the vital na- 
ture of the steel industry. It is con- 
sidered the key industry of the 
country, and also the pattern-setter 
in wages and working conditions. 
Steel also affects many other in- 
dustries which need its products. 

Perhaps another reason is union 
tradition. Steel workers are closely 
related to coal miners, who long 
have felt that their welfare is close- 
ly tied to the strength of their 
union. 

This has led to clashes of interest 
between steel management and steel 
union leaders. 

The fact that the public watches 
the steel industry so closely has 
made leaders on both sides timid 
in the sense that they are afraid to 
make concessions to one another. 

I think also that our government 
has been very sensitive to disturb- 
ances in the steel industry and has 
been inclined to step in at an ear- 
lier stage than in other industries. 

How can this industry keep the 
government out of its disputes? 

1 don't want to appear presump- 
tuous, but I suggest that this in- 
dustry and its union representa- 
tives open their minds more to the 
public interest. If they find that 
they are inhibited by past experi- 
ences, they should jointly ask for 
assistance, not from people sent in 
by the government, but from some 
of the many available experts who 
might guide them along more ra- 
tional grounds than they have been 
inclined to follow on some occasions 
in the past. 

I wouldn't try to tell these peo- 
ple how to bargain, or what is good 
for the steel industry or essential 
for the workers. But I would say to 
them that the steel industry is 
probably number one among all in- 
dustries in the country, and they 
should give proper weight to this 
fact in planning and conducting 
their negotiations. 

Isn't part of the industry using out- 
side help as you suggest? 

As a result of the long steel 
strike in 1959, Kaiser Steel Cor- 
poration and the United Steelwork- 
ers set up the Long-Range Plan- 
ning Committee. It has nine mem- 
bers, three each from management, 
the union, and the public. I am 
one of the public members. We 
meet regularly to discuss and try 
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This 

machine 

translates 

human 

language 




into language other machines understand 



manual effort on the operator's part 
after she types the first draft. 

One of your own typists can easily 
put the Flcxowritcr to work for your 
firm. For more information, see 
your Friden Systems Man. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 

THIS IS PRACTIMATION: auto- 
mation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word 
for it. 

Friden 

Stiti. Str>tcr iW tnu'ttctian Throughout itur f 5. and » ri ,lj 



The Friden Flexowriter* performs 
a key task in automation. It pro- 
duces punched paper tape that 
controls a variety of other office 
machines. It prepares tapes that in- 
struct industrial machine tools. It 
produces tapes containing input and 
output information when used with 
electronic computers. 

Yet a girl with average typing skill 
can operate it. 

Ordinary business paperwork? The 
machine that talks to computers is 
also the machine that can reproduce 
an office document at 100 words a 
minute. And there is virtually no 



Is automation 
really here for 
everybody? 



A lot of people Mill seem to think that 
automation isn't really automation un- 
less you have a giant computer and a 
room full of sophisticated equipment. 

This just isn't so. 

It is possible to automate one thoughtful 
step at a lime. And sometimes that first 
inexpensive step gives « smaller firm all 
the automation it needs— with all the 
siartliiif! benefits automation can provide. 

I or insiance? One machine (which costs 
less than most American cars) can auto- 
matically type sales and purchase orders, 
repetitive letters, invoices, offset printing 
plates, or any of the numerous other 
basic documents necessary in the every- 
day operation of all businesses. 

Versatile— for Business ond Industry 

The same machine translates human lan- 
guage into language machines can un- 
derstand. It can be used to control a vast 
variety of other office machines. It can 
control industrial machine tools. And it 
can store any information and read the 
information back to itself, retyping auto- 
matically at 100 words a minute. 

We submit that this is the real thing. This 
is automation. It is automation that can 
he added to now nr five years from now. 
In any desired degree of complexity, 
without fear of this sort of capability 
going out of date. 

Automate One Step at a Time 

"Building block" automation such as this 
can he put into action immediately, with- 
out I long and costly try-out period. 

It is automation that can be handled by 
any reasonably alert typist in your office, 
often with less than one day of train- 
ing. It can be put into effect without 
upheavals in your procedures or in per- 
sonnel. It can increase productivity so 
strikingly, with such little cost, that you 
should not go another day without in- 
vestigating it fully. 

To see how easily ynu can step into the 
long-term, demonstrable benefits of auto- 
mation. 1 all \i>ur local Triden Systems 
Representative. Or write: Friden, Inc., 
Sun l.eandro, California. 





Your business doesn't have to be big! If you employ a 
group of four or more people (the minimum number varies from state 
to state), The Travelers has a special plan that lets you offer them the 
same kind of benefits big companies give their employees. 

Life, accident, hospital, medical, surgical and major medical insur- 
ance can all be included under the Travelers umbrella of protection. 

Travelers insurance will help you keep your people. It will pay ex- 
penses you might pay without it, such as providing an income for sick 
employees. And it costs far less than you may think. 

Look up the name of your nearest Travelers man under "Insurance" 
in the Yellow Pages. Have him show you why more than 11 million 
people are protected by Travelers Group Insurance. 



The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies - 
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BARGAINING 

continued 



to work out problems. The Kaiser 
program has three parts. 

In the first phase we attacked 
the backlog of grievances by 
streamlining the grievance-han- 
dling procedure, which had bogged 
down badly. This has been very 
successful. The backlog has been 
substantially cleared up and cur- 
rently relatively few formal griev- 
ances are being filed. 

The second part involves a pro- 
cedure for assisting the parties in 
reaching a new agreement without 
thought of strike. It is too early 
now to say that this has functioned, 
but I am confident that this will 
work when the company and union 
negotiate this spring. 

In my view there will be a settle- 
ment at Kaiser as a result of dis- 
cussions with or without our help 
and without the possibility or like- 
lihood of a strike or lockout. 

The third part of the program is 
to develop a formula for sharing 
the benefits of technological prog- 
ress among the corporation, the 
employes and the public. This task 
is both fascinating and difficult. We 
hope we can work out some for- 
mula of this kind. 

Are more employers and unions 
turning to outside help in solving 
their problems? 

Yes, we certainly have the begin- 
ning of a trend in this direction. 
I refer to instances in which em- 
ployer and union jointly agree to 
call in an informed neutral-some- 
one in whom (hey have confidence 
and who knows the industry— either 
to help them in collective bargain- 
ing so as to avoid a shutdown, or 
to work with then on problems 
which are going to become critical. 

Have you been called upon in such 
cases? 

Yes, in several besides Kaiser. 
On five occasions airlines and the 
pilots' union have called on me to 
help them work out differences over 
new contract terms in an effort to 
avoid the necessity of having the 
President appoint an emergency 
board under the Railway Labor 
Act and a possible strike. 

In the first four instances we 
were completely successful in re- 
solving all issues without a strike 
or serious threat of one. The fifth 
is unresolved at the moment. 

A few weeks ago I completed a 
term on the New York City Transit 
IjUior Board. This is a privately 
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Push-button yards 

another reason for shipping Rock Island 

With freight trains highballing at near maximum speeds for existing 
equipment, reductions in shipping time must come from something 
other than increased train speed. The Rock Island has found one 
answer in automation. . .push-button yards that have drastically cut 
average classification time for freight movements. This achievement 
of modern electronics and communications advances your freight 
hundreds of miles, means faster deliveries, less damage, and better 
car location service. 

Push-button yards are but one reason why the Rock Island is known 
as the railroad of planned progress. In addition, split-second commu- 
nications; better, faster piggyback service with ramps that blanket the 
system; strategically located direct interchanges; experienced, 
conscientious personnel; and modern, trouble-free equip- 
ment all add up to fast, efficient shipping. 

Your Rock Island representative will be glad 
to help you put this effective combination 
to work for you. Call him. 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The railroad of planned progress 
. . .geared to the nation's future j 
Chicago & 
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Wide choice . , . modular design 
right price, too! 




No wonder HOOSIER'S new general 
office group is called 

Versatile, functional VAL-U-LINE in- 
cludes 34 pieces — 1 1 desks, I I cabinet 
units and 12 accessory units . . . for com- 
binations to meet every general and jun- 
ior executive office need. Selected hard- 
woods throughout; plastic face and rims 
standard on all desks; choice of wood 
tapered legs or metal H-frame legs with 
adjustable glides; dustproof desk bottoms; 
full extension and suspension drawer 
slides with nylon guides. 
Write /or descriptive folio and dealer's name 
"BUILT TRUE CLEAR THRU" 



HOOSIER DESK COMPANY 

Jasper, Indiana 
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Tropiglas makes every reroofing 
job easy . . . and gives vuu a live, 
durable roof that will last years 
longer. Made with ageless glass 
fibres, Tropiglas embeds in Tropi- 
cal Cold-Process Roofkoter to 
form a lasting, weathertighc sur- 
face. Lightweight and easy to apply 
with unskilled labor, Tropiglas 
cuts repair to 
little more 
than material 
cost. Get all of 
the money- 
saving facts. 
Write us today. 

HEAVY. DUTY MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1113 

TROPICAL CLEVELAND % O. 

SUiSIDIABY OF PAIKEft RUST PROOF COMPANY 



BARGAINING 

continued 

created board of three men, all 
from the public, agreed upon by 
two unions and the city's Transit 
Authority. Last year we were able 
to help them resolve their differ- 
ences several days before the New 
Year's Eve deadline. This illus- 
trates the successful use of third- 
party help on a voluntary basis. 

Aren't outsiders usually resented as 
interfering with collective bargain- 
ing* 

The term "outsider" is a mis- 
nomer when applied to an informed 
neutral who is invited by both sides 
to help them resolve their differ- 
ences. It applies better to someone 
sent in by the government without 
invitation or perhaps against the 
wishes of one of the disputants. 
Yet, by law, the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service must in- 
tervene in serious labor disputes in 
most industries affecting commerce. 

The National Mediation Board 
must likewise— in carrying out its 
responsibilities under the Railway 
Labor Act— intervene in serious dis- 
putes on the railroads or airlines 
unless both sides work out other 




BUDGET KM 
THRU 
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Cfationa ease 

/ , ... m . \ 



ONE Invoice, FULL service, 
NO capital. NO upkeep! 

Choose □ plan and ask your local 
NATIONALEASE affiliate to fit it to your 
operation, your coil requirements: 

• CHANGE-OVER PLAN. Truck!, facilities, 
personnel-All REDESIGNED into on effi- 
cicnt. tuff-service, leaie-for- prof it , 
NATIONALEASE program. 

• ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN. Ai you expand, 
DON'T BUY - convert truck-by. truck to a 
NATIONALEASE fleet. 

• TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN. Replace your 
older trucks one-by-one wifhouf investing 
new capital, to NATIONAIFASE full service- 
EVERYTHING FURNISHED BUT THE DRIVER. 

• PILOT PLAN. Try NATIONALEASE for one 
truck, or one division. Compare one invoice, 
o" costs known in advance lo the head- 
aches concerned with tires, painting, licens- 
ing, insurance, repairs, and other upkeep 
details of your sell owned trucks. 

Notional inoiv-Jiow; local canno/s— wrln fez fjfvra'ur* 

NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM-- 

St", -.j ii. pol C>Nn 
•n tAr U S at%d Canocra 




23 1. Jackson Bird.. Suite E 3. Chlciio, ML 



arrangements which are adequate 
to protect the public interest. 

Do you recommend outside assist- 
ance? 

It is best for the parties to de- 
velop the ability to work out their 
difficulties themselves. This is the 
ideal situation. 

As a matter of fact, when Con- 
gress enacted the original Wagner 
Act in 1936, one of the principal 
sponsors of the law expressed the 
opinion that once workers were 
able to organize— to select a union 
to speak for them— there would be 
little for the government to do. 

He thought all that would be left 
for the government to do would be 
to introduce the representatives of 
the management and the workers 
and they would then proceed in 
their own way to solve their prob- 
lems. 

Solving your problems yourself 
is the only truly effective way, the 
natural way. Both sides under- 
stand their problems far better 
than any third party possibly 
could. Moreover, if they arrive at 
their own agreement they develop 
a certain pride in what they have 
agreed on, and they are more like- 
ly to adhere to it. 

However, where the parties find 
that they are not able to work out 
their problems on their own, I be- 
lieve it is a mark of maturity for 
them to agree jointly on some form 
of assistance which they believe can 
be of value. It has worked. 

Just what is the function of a third 
party who is invited to help out? 

He must perform two functions 
and might perform a third if asked. 

The first is to induce the parties 
involved to be more reasonable in 
dealing with each other. The sec- 
ond is to induce a higher degree 
of social responsibility by remind- 
ing them of the interest of the com- 
munity or the nation in having 
them reach a sound solution. 

The third function he could per- 
form, if invited, would be to help 
them solve special problems or 
make special studies. 

Why have some industries been able 
to get along without help from third 
parties? 

This is hard lo say. The auto- 
mobile industry has on the whole 
managed to negotiate agreements 
time and again without resorting lo 
a strike. Why they can do it and 
others cannot is a debatable point. 

It may be due to the respect 
each side has for the other. Or it 
may be the awareness of both sides 
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a sunny future . . . 
for the rest of your life ! 
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A SUNNY, COMFORTABLE FUTURE FOR YOU — 

beneath the golden, glowing skies of the 
Southwest — where retirement in the 
warmth of warming, healthful sunshine 
can now he a reality for you ... in a laml 
where harsh, cold winter weather can be 
nothing except a memory! 
Are you plannino now jor the Jay when 
you, too. can take your place in the sun? 
Today is the time to start! Ami here's the 
most wonderful news of all. It lakes only 
$10 a month to ouaruntee your sunny, 
comfortable future. 



BIO GBANDE ESTATES 



A SUNNY FINANCIAL FUTURE FOR YOU . . . 

in this country of the golden skies, where 
land values continue to skyrocket! Today, 
the Sunny Southwest is hoomino! As thou- 
sands move to the Sun Country — as New 
Mexico grows at a rate four times the 
national averaxe — land becomes a more 
and more scarce commodity. 

// you have some venture capital to put 
ti) work — here is the plate! Today is the 
time to start! And it takes so little, only $10 
a month — for a sunny financial future! 



BELEN, NEW MEXICO 

(32 Miles South of 
Booming Albuquerque) 



IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
RIO GRANDE ESTATES 

SlweUetl: 100 x 2 17 . X h i 
Water: Water abunttunitv avail 

able throughout the sub- 

division. 

Electric Power Available id rath home 
built in Rio Grande 
Estates. 

Payment!: SIO Dawn and flO 

Monthly per lot. No in- 
terest or other chorees. 

Deed: A Warranty Deed is is- 

sued free and clear upon 
completion of payments 
and permanently recorded 
in the county records in 
your name Wt pay all 
such costs 

Title Insurance: Title assured by master 
policy covering entire 
property and individual 
policies available from 
Stewart Title and Guar- 
anty of Albuquerque 
None. 

The altitude lend' itself to 
warm uimmer days — but 
never hot — and cool sum- 
mer nights, and there is 
warmth and mnshine the 
winter long. 

Fishing, boating and hunt- 
ing along with ikting. 
swimming and camping 
available within a one 
hour drive of Rio Grande 
Eslatrs. • 
T»«eS: Current rales are less than f) 

iS per lot per year # ^ 

KrtfrtiKfn ul rvvrlupcii S,miSnm Mmm Ttwxm. 4rtf 



: BIG • SUNNY WESTERN SIZE HOMESITES 



(27,780 Sq. Ft. Actual Size) 



$I99prce MO MO 



MONTHLY 



NO INTEREST CHARGES! NO CARRYING CHARGES I 



Assessment! 
Climate 



Recreation 



8IC THINGS ARE HAPPENING IN NEW MEXICO' 

Progrev* r-xp;imi[»n Development 
. . . Thevc arc vigniftcant sign* that you 
kc all about you when you enter the sun- 
tlreilchrd Mate ot \r* Mettto. The city Of 
Albuquerque l with a population boom 
now over 200.110(1 1 i> the virtual pulse ■■/ 
our nation's last-growing space pro- 
gram . . ' Industry r» on the move . . . 
creating more frjjfi and more payrolls. 
That*' why land valuev in Albuquerque. 
Helen area are continually on the riie 1 
The buy" word here i.i buy hind' Hold it' 
Share m the golden future' 




• "MOST BEAUTIFUL SPOT IN THE WORLD" 

0 The lute. belo\ ed war correspondent 
EHNIh FY I.I: Muted. "Of all the 
places in the world that I have n sited. 
Albutiuetque and the Rio Grande Val- 
ley are the mail beatrttfui • i ■•■ of 
them all. and it h here that I mil 
make mv home," 



COME OUT TO THE SUN COUNTRY West 
of the Wcarther!!t" where Emu v.i i-n« ..r 
Sunvhinc await you with alt their healihlul 
hcnellK' 

3S0 days a year of bright, healthful sun- 
shine await you at Rio Grande Estate!, 
where the most phenomenal land bargain 
is yours for the asking! 
Think of it' Vour homevtc ready for 
your retirement or wiciiluin hnuic or 
tn lu-lil a-. >i '.take liir trie lulurc \nil 
your beautiful homcvilc at located in wmc 
of the nioyt beautiful land tn all of the 
tunny Soulhwc*]' 

The Irr.ni- I. ID minute drive to Helen 
from your ypaciout homesttc will take you 
through our ftni group of homcv now 
built and occupied 



(It Your ratwyition deposit immtdialtly rfiuiwled it you ar« not comptttolv utitfitd 1 
nnllDI L" i ONf tt»« M0r4(T B».CIl INJECTION ClUntNttI 

UUUDLL gu , *ith Eonliamre' II wiltiln « ptilod o» out year, rou make ■ wnorul impaction 
CIIADkUTCCt ol thu proporty «nd <">t> r»«o mitrwirawnlKJ .n sr., mano.r i.mp:, fur 

aUHnrtnltt! ou , la 1il uluno r»qu«« «t oui olliti on im pioperty tou "ill '«*.«« a complete 
rrluod 



RIO GRANDE ESTATES 

ISrselopeU by The AUimeJn ttnj ( otpanaUm • A .YwpWiuri t>t 
HORIZON LAND CORPORATION N<« Mn.co. aurona. inn New »ot» 

TRUEST IN THE SOUTHWEST «** ASSETS IN EXCESS OF SI6.00OXMO00 



rush coupon today! 



RIO GRANOE ESTATES BELEN. NEW MEXICO 

Enclosed t( my refundable reservation deposit of S 
Please set aside lol(t) at Rio Grande Estates, and 

rush me lull legal details and street map showing location 
of my totis'i I must be convinced and approve of this pur- 
chase, or my entire deposit will be promptly refunded as 
stated in the money-back guarantee. 
Name . 
Address 
Cite 
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State 



. SENO $10 FOR EACH LOT YOU WISH TO RESERVE 

I. 302-1 





Lcraft 



One trip may pay 
for this plane 



How many profit opportunities 
have you passed up because you 
couldn't be in two places at once? 
Money is made by having the right 
man at the right place at the right 
time — to make the right decisions. 

In thousands of companies today, 
Beechcrafts are paying for themselves 
by making possible more efficient use 
of top manpower. Many have earned 
enough extra profits this way to pay 
back their cost in a year. Others have 
done it in six months. Some— even — 
in a single trip! 

You owe it to yourself to get the 
facts about how a Beechcraft can pay 
for itself in your business by helping 
you compete more effectively with 
bigger competitors — or stay ahead of 
smaller, fast-moving ones on the way 
up. 

Write today for free facts about any 
or all of the following: 

□ Case histories of companies fly- 
ing Beechcrafts. When, where, and 
how their Beechcrafts are paying for 
themselves. 

□ "Dollars and Sense of Business 
Flying." Quick, clear answers to doz- 
ens of questions managements ask. 

□ Facts about actual travel studies 

that have shown many firms how to 
double or triple executive efficiency. 

□ Beech Financing & leasing Plans. 

□ New illustrated folders on the ad- 
vanced new Beechcrafts for 1962. 

Address Public Relations Dept.. Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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BARGAINING 

continued 

of the general welfare. It seems that 
they have taken into account the 
impact of a possible strike on the 
economy and on their markets. I 
don't know how to pinpoint the spe- 
cific reason why they should have 
less turmoil than the steel industry. 

On the whole I would say that 
the automobile managements and 
union have engaged in effective col- 
lective bargaining. They seem to be 
agreed on one thing: They have a 
definite responsibility to try to 
reach their own agreements. 

What about the coal industry? 

The coal industry, which used to 
be deeply involved in government 
intervention, has since 1950 pretty 
much eliminated the government 
from its affairs. Before that you 
could say the coal industry was the 
number one problem-child of the 
government in the field of labor 
disputes. I was a member of the 
presidential board in the last two 
coal disputes in which the govern- 
ment intervened. 

In 1950 representatives of the 
coal companies and John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine 
Workers, decided that they could 
do a better job directly than they 
could with government help. 

Since then, there have been no 
major coal strikes or threats of any. 
Wages of coal miners have risen 
to where they are among the high- 
est paid workers in the world and 
receive substantial welfare benefits. 
Yet, because of increased mechani- 
zation and union cooperation, the 
production of coal per man has 
doubled and the price of coal at 
the mine is no higher than it was 
10 years ago. 

I discount, of course, the short 
strike of 1952 in protest against the 
application of wage controls. 

You have told how a third party 
should function in a labor dispute. 
Is there anything he should not do? 

He must be careful to remember 
that he is working in the frame- 
work of a system called free col- 
lective bargaining; that the parties 
have the right to arrive at agree- 
ments which meet their needs. He 
must not impose his will or his de- 
sires. He is there only to serve the 
parties, not to dictate to them. 

Haven't you in the past recommend- 
ed that the government stay out of 
labor disputes? 



Yes, at both the federal and 
state levels. 

I was chairman of an advisory 
committee appointed by the then 
Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell to study how labor-man- 
agement relations could be un- 
proved and collective bargaining 
strengthened in the atomic energy 
industry. We concluded that the 
Atomic Energy Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Panel, which helps 
settle disputes in this industry, was 
intervening too often and too free- 
ly, with the result that employers 
and unions were engaging in very 
little collective bargaining. 

We recommended that the Panel 
taper off its activities and even- 
tually be abolished. That was in 
1957. 

What happened? 

The Panel was not abolished, but 
it has curtailed its activities. Since 
then I believe more agreements 
have been reached through discus- 
sion around the bargaining table 
and there have been practically no 
strikes. 

What was the other occasion? 

That was in New Jersey, where 
I had previously been chairman of 
the Mediation Board. In 1953 Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner made me chair- 
man of a committee to study the 
operation of the state's Public Util 
ity Antistrike Law. This law per- 
mits the governor to seize a public 
utility and initiate compulsory arbi- 
tration proceedings in order to avert 
a strike. 

There had been little bargaining 
under the law. The parlies always 
seemed to come to a stalemate, and 
the governor would have to step in, 
raise the flag of the State of New 
Jersey over the utility's main head 
quarters, and appoint a board 
which would dictate the terms and 
conditions of employment. 

We found that the very existence 
of this law and its availability and 
use by the governor was causing 
repeated stalemates in bargaining. 
Our committee recommended that 
the law In- repealed. The legislature 
would not repeal it, but the gov- 
ernor announced that he would not 
use it and has not used it since. 

There have been a couple of util- 
ity strikes, but the state has been 
able to take them without text 
serious an impact. Meanwhile, nu- 
merous negotiations have been 
concluded successfully through dis 
mission around the bargaining table. 
That is the ideal way to resolve 
these things. END 
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COMPARE GREYHOUND WITH ANY OTHER WAY TO SHIP! 



5 lbs. 20 lbs. 30 lbs. 



MEMPHIS 

TO 
ST. LOUIS 


Greyhound Package Express 
Motor Freight 
Air Freight 


$1.75 
4.00 
4.00 


$2.00 
4.00 
4.00 


$2.25 
4.00 
4.00 


NEW YORK 
TO 
BOSTON 


Greyhound Package Express 
Railway Express 
Air Freight 


$1.65 
2.69 
5.00 


|] BO 
3.42 
6.83 


$2.10 
3.93 
8.06 


PORTLAND 
TO 
SEATTLE 


Greyhound Package Express 
Railway Express 
Air Freight 

CtKini inhmf t In rh*ntfr without DGllCfl. All 


$1.40 
2.44 
3.00 

ramDjrii'ivr 


$1.45 
3.03 
3.00 

rat** at» a 


$1 75 
3.41 
3.00 



Whatever you're planningto ship... Greyhound Package 
Express can save you time and money! Packages usually 
arrive next morning— and very often, the same day 
shipped. They travel on regular Greyhound buses in 
weatherproof compartments. That means you can ship 
any time... twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week... 
weekendsand holidays,too! ShipC.O.D. .Collect, Prepaid, 
or open a charge account. Always specify Greyhound 
Package Express. It'sthere in hours...and costs you less! 




CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND BUS TERMINAL 
TODAY.. .OR MAIL THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO: 

GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS 

Dept. 1-C 

140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send us complete information on 
Greyhound Package Express service. ..including rates 
and routes. We understand that our company assumes 

no cost or obligation. 
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Boss won't delegate? 

TRY THIS 

Here are practical ways to deal 
with the man who won't let go 



The vice president for personnel returned to his 
job after attending a general management seminar. 

He had been assigned to attend by the company 
president after a pep talk stressing the "critical need 
for constant education in management." 

Talking to a close friend, the vice president said. 
"You know, one of the things they hammered at us in 
the seminar was the importance of delegating, of not 
trying to do all the jobs yourself " 

He paused. His friend was puzzled. "So what?" 

"So they sent the wrong man." the vice president 
continued. "I've known about the value of delegating 
since my first day in business school. But what g<x>d 
does it do me to know it if the Old Man doesn't 
recognize it and practice it? He wouldn't delegate if 
he were in an iron lung." 

The frustration of this executive is duplicated in 
numerous businesses. Management educators, con- 
sultants and business executives know that, despite 
a great outpouring of management literature and 
countless programs designed to upgrade executive 
skills, much of the delegation gospel is given little 
more than lip service in actual practice. 

Unhappily, the executive who won't let go. yet 
preaches the merits of "constant education in man 
agement." is not rare. 

If, as is not unlikely, some of these men are in 
your company, there are several approaches you can 
use to loosen their hold on the reins. 

4s a boss 

If the nondelegator is your subordinate, the fault 
may be partially yours. Obviously top management 
has not tutored him well. You have an educational 
job tf> do. 

The first order of business is to reassure him that 
delegating does not mean loss of authority, credit or 
control. You have to clarify the real nature of dele 
gat ion. 

The message to be gotten across is this: 
At this particular level of responsibility and au- 
thority he can, at his discretion, farm out to a sub- 



ordinate a chunk of responsibility for a particular 
project or prohlem. He does so because he has a 
growing in-basket and not enough time to get to all 
of it. The responsibility is entrusted to the subordi- 
nate during the life of the assignment. At its expira 
tion the responsibility and authority revert back to 
the boss. 

It involves no loss of control. A good delegator 
delegates in good faith— he provides the feel of the 
prohlem to lie tackled, explains the why and what of 
the situation, and trusts lh< subordinate to come up 
with a decision. 

However, the good delegator also sets up standards 
or expectations. In consultation with the subordinate 
he establishes control points at which the two will 
confer periodically bo gauge how things are going. 

Nor docs delegation involve loss of credit. The 
delegated task is a segment of the boss's job. The 
product of the completed delegation is also his. If it 
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is done well and on time he will receive the credit. 

A boss who is a good leader and concerned about 
the motivation and the abilities of his men, however, 
will generally give recognition to the subordinate 
who did most of the work. The form of such recogni- 
tion may vary from a mental note of a job well done 
to bringing the subordinate along for the presentation 
to superiors and publicly giving him credit. 

4s a subordinate 

If the nondelegator is your boss and top manage- 
ment has not tutored him well, the educational job 
falls to you. It consists of two parts: preparing your- 
self, and knowing why he doesn't delegate. 

The most persuasive answer to the nondelegating 
boss is the evidence that a subordinate can handle a 
fnrmed-out job successfully. Pressed with many de- 
mands upon his time, top management breathing 
down his neck for answers and action, even the most 
hardened nondelegator occasionally looks around to 
see who is either ready, able, or willing to give him 
some relief. 

Meet the essentials and you will make a signifir.'int 
dent in his armor. The essentials are: sensitivity, 
availability, performance and timing. 

Sensitivity involves some understanding of the 
boss's job, the pressures upon him, the problems 
which warrant early attention, situations which need 
trouble-shooting. 

Any subtle interplay between your role and his 
and any effort to develop the kind of official-personal 
rapport between boss and subordinate essential in 
delegation must come from this sensitivity. If you 
have it, then show it in your conferences with him, in 
checking with his secretary on the status of certain 
matters, at staff meetings, at lunch with him in an in- 
formal atmosphere, conversation after work hours. 

Availability involves mastery of your own job and 
first-rate supervision of your own subordinates. Evi- 
dence that you can take on special projects has to 
indicate that in taking the delegation you will not be 
neglecting your own job. 

Make this known either directly or subtly. Some 
suhordinate managers aggressively ask for delegations 
or intercept particular communications and handle 
the job without prior clearance. Others subtly volun- 
teer or suggest that they have a breather at this time 
and could undertake a particular project if delegated 
to them. 

Performance. Be sure that the first delegated as- 
signment is one on which you can do a first-rate job. 
Come up with a clear and firm recommendation with- 
out drawing too much on the boss's time with re- 
peated questioning or conferences. 

If your boss is to give you more responsibility you 
have to demonstrate cumulatively and convincingly 
that you can handle it. 

Timing is the other essential. If you can take a 
chunk of his work precisely when he needs this relief 
most, this will have a favorable impact. Make your 
best effort to deliver the delegated assignment on 
time. This will give him opportunity to review it and 
still send it to higher management when needed. 

Approach the boss for an extension of the original 
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deadline only when it is warranted and do this at an 
appropriate interim point. 

Be prepared to defend or justify your request for 
the extension. 

The gains or advantages which will accrue to the 
boss will in time persuade him of the wisdom of 
making the shift from nondelegation to effective 
delegation. 

He will find himself able to give more time to con- 
sultation with others, be available for more tasks 
which his boss expressly wants him to handle per- 
sonally. 

In time he will come to appreciate that he is 
judged by the caliber of his decisions, the way in 
which he uses his time, the extent to which he can 
keep on top of his job, and the effectiveness with 
which he can tap the abilities of those working for 
him. 

When you know you are ready for delegation, you 
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arc ready to approach your boss. The approach will 
differ according to his reasons for nondelegation. 

four problem types 

Nondelegators fall chiefly into several categories: 

1. The egotistical manager. 

2. The work addict. 

3. The inexperienced manager. 

4. The insecure man. 

The egotist is hypersensitive to any possible dilu 
tion of his authority. He is preoccupied with prestige. 
He feels he can do it far better than any of his subor- 
dinates and. moreover, he is impatient with the slow 
pace or alleged indecision of his subordinates. 

To a considerable extent the egotist fancies him 
self a technical perfectionist. He conveys the mood 
that he alone knows the pulse of top management 
and what it wants. He is eager to deliver for the 
re of his motivation lies in recognition and ad- 
vancement. He would like to have all the credit or. 
at least, the bulk of it. 

If the egotist is your hoss, show him that he can 
continue and even accelerate his gains in status and 
prestige by drawing, through delegation. u|K>n the 
abilities of his subordinates. Be alert to those prob- 
lems which, if well handled, will command top man- 
agement's attention. Confer with him periodically on 
his progress on these problems and let him know how 
you can give him a hand in speeding solutions. 

Capitalize on past situations where, in his absence, 
you and other subordinates handled some special 
projects in a way that won him a pat on the back. 

Acknowledge his technical understanding of the 
department's functions, but indicate that there's more 
pay-off for him in exercising this in planning and 
directing the function than in doing the technical 
work himself. 

The work addict doesn't delegate because he has 
always done it himself and he feels quite capable of 




continuing to do it. He is a plugger. a supertech- 
nician. a man who ignores the clock. Subordinates 
will just have to handle their own responsibilities 
and activities, with only an occasional extra chore 
grudgingly tossed their way. 

He is generally intensely loyal to the company 
and to the job. He tends to be authoritarian, brusque 
and unconcerned as to how other managers operate. 

The techniques for dealing with the work addict 
nondelegator will vary in different situations. In 
some cases, you may have to point out tlt;>! he is 
so busy he is missing many things he shouldn't 
Indicate the extent to which he hasn't been getting 
around just to talk with some of his old friends 
something he used to enjoy. Point up how he has 
been giving less and less effort to breaking in new 
subordinates, another activity from which he used to 
derive much pride and pleasure. 

Spot situations in which overwork has prevented 
him from carrying through plans which he originated. 

Bail him out when it appears that an important 
deadline may lw missed. 

In most cases you can rule out any thought of for- 
mal training for him either inside or outside the 
company. He is disinclined to go hack to school. 

Ciive him a hand in sifting the policy and decision 
making considerations from the operating process and 
details, because be generally treats the whole works 
as one package. 

Show dissatisfaction with your lot when you find 
(hat your work lacks variety and challenge and that 
your growth is being stifled. Bring it to a showdown 
if there is sufficient basis for it. and ask for clarifica- 
tion of your job and its responsibilities. 

Subordinate managers have resorted to various 
means to get the boss to let go. They sometimes make 
a direct request for work which should be delegated, 
grab it. do the leg work on it. volunteer it. or initiate 
action at their own level. In some cases this is don 
aggressively, in other cases subtly, depending on tin- 
man, the boss, and the situation. 

While you probably cannot reform the work ad- 
dict's habits, you can probe for ways to relieve him 
of part of the persistent workload and the pressures. 

Fear of mistakes 

The inexperienced man appears more and more on 
the business scene. With the urgent need for super- 
visors and managers in mushrooming industries and 
the high priority on a man's technical masters- of bis 
specialty, companies have often promoted men into 
managerial jobs solely on the basis of their technical 
abilities. Kxperiencc in supervision is meager or en 
tirely lacking. 

The inexperienced manager characteristically lacks 
an understanding of the place of delegation in man- 
agement. Hi' finds himself too pressed with work to 
become familiar with the abilities of his subordinates. 
He wants to avoid mistakes at any cost and so he 
continues to do things himself. He feels strongly that 
he can get by on sheer technical ability as be has in 
the past. He prefers to avoid the personal involve- 
ment, dependency and subtleties which delegation 
requires. 

In working with this boss, show your genuine 
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If your group insurance plan 
was adopted more than five 
years ago, it may not fit 
employees' needs today. 
The Hartford offers you 
some interesting new 
information in this short 
discussion of 
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What could make your present Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan inadequate for Your 
Company- 1962? Several things. In the 
first place, the situation in Your Com- 
pany-1962 could be quite different from 
that of Your Company- 1957. 

Employees need more insurance 
to meet today's costs 

The size of employees' medical bills has 
ballooned in the past five years. In an 
average community, for example, a semi - 
private hospital room cost about SI 2 a 
day a few years ago; today it costs $18. 
In 1952. S2000 of Group life insurance 
might have provided a worker's widow 
with a monthly income - for a year — 
equnl to 60% of her husband's paycheck. 
How far would it go today? Unless your 
Croup insurance benefits have kept pace 
with the times, your people may be Ret- 
ting only a fraction of the help you in- 
tended for them when your present plan 
was adopted. 

Employee changes can create 
new group insurance needs 

Suppose, for example, that by far th<' 
greatest proportion of your people in 
lO.'iT men It so. your Employee 

Benefit program probably did not stress 

maternity benefits. But perhaps today a 
greater percentage of your work force is 
made up of young women. More exten- 
sive maternity coverage could be an im- 
portant need of these new people. 

Other substantial improvements may he 
possible bv simply replacing outdated 
benefits with protection better suited to 
the current requirements of the major- 
ity of your employees. 

Comprehensive medical expense plans 
replacing basic hospitalization 

ne of the trends today is toward the 
nversion of basic hospitalization plans 



to a comprehensive medical expense 
basis. This is a major advance in Group 
insurance. It gives employees and their 
dependents the same first-dollar hospital 
and surgical coverage up to a substantial 
amount. Then major medical takes over 
to cover the greater part of excess hos- 
pital and surgical expense and also an 
additional wide range of medical costs. 

New protection plans 

Within the past few years, The Hartford 
has introduced improved protection 
plans which include physicians' visits, 
non-scheduled laboratory and X-ray 
benefits, broadened surgical coverages, 
and combined maternity and obstetrical 
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coverage. There are also Hartford Group 
plans which continue in force for em- 
ployees after retirement. 

New "Groupguard" plans 
for small employers 

Designed specifically for groups of 10 to 
24 workers, Hartford's "Groupguard" 
plans enable small employers to offer 
their personnel "big company" benefits. 
Featuring great flexibility/'Groupguard" 
plans provide as much as $2-4 per day 
for room and board, S480 for surgery. 
$300 maternity allowance, and $1000 
miscellaneous hospital expense. Cover- 
age is also obtainable on charges for 
doctors' visits, laboratory and X-ray 
service, in or out of the hospital, and 
through major medical insurance on 
catastrophe situations involving extraor- 
dinary medical costs. 

Group life insurance for dependents 

A relative newcomer among Group In- 
surance offerings, this low-cost coverage 
expands a conventional Group life pro- 
gram to a "family plan," greatly increas- 
ing its value and appeal to employees. 
It is offered by The Hartford in all the 
30-odd states where insurance regula- 
tions permit. 

Key to insurance planning 

Your Hartford Agent, or your own in- 
surance broker, can develop a Hartford 
Group insurance program to meet the 
special conditions of your business. And 
because The Hartford is a full-line insur- 
ance organization, it is well equipped to 
build a broad, well-integrated program 
of insurance to cover all your company's 
protection needs. 

In many communities, your Hartford 
Agent is listed in the Yellow Pages. Or, 
look for him wherever you see the Hart- 
ford Stag displayed. 



DELEGATE continued 

willingness to help. Discuss with him periodically 
new priorities and new demands upon the depart- 
ment, and the implications they carry for realloca- 
tion of responsibilities. Volunteer to relieve him of 
some projects when it becomes clear that he is un- 
able to get to them despite his best efforts. 

Keep him informed of significant technical de- 
velopments and trends in the field of specialization 
if his managerial duties are such that now and then 
he seems to be losing touch with the latest word in 
the field. Assure him that you and other subor- 
dinates are on top of this new knowledge and de- 
velopments and it will not be necessary for him, as 
manager, to become involved in the technical details. 

The most significant point in dealing with the in- 
experienced man, especially when he is about your 
age, is reconstruction of relationships. While your 
relationships with him only a short while ago al- 
lowed much more companionship, do him the cour- 
tesy now of letting him seek out his own social 
contacts in the management ranks. Do this in a way 
that gives him the feeling that he has not broken 
faith with his former buddies. 

This freedom of reconstructing his relationships 
may not be to your liking or even to his, but it is 
often a necessary step as a man is promoted to han- 
dle new responsibilities. Once he has this freedom, 
gets around in management circles, learns that some 
prohlems are common to all managers, and can as- 
sess his own workload and expected performance, he 
should be more willing to talk over delegation with 
you. 

Bolster his inexperience by showing your best in 
regard to performance, human relations, and availa- 
bility to assist. Repeated good performance on dele- 
gated projects will in time relieve his concern with 
possible mistakes or personal involvement in dele- 
gation. 

Weakness shows up 

The insecure man poses the most difficult problem 
among the nondelegators. On the one hand he would 
like to feel more secure in the executive role. On 
the other he feels insecure in using the instruments 
and resources C his subordinates) which could rein- 
force this role. 

The insecure man is unwilling to delegate for 
various reasons. He is afraid he might be fostering 
strong subordinates, afraid that through delegation 
he might be working his way out of a job. 

He operates close to the chest, communicates little, 
and suspects top management action as directed to- 
ward him as a target. He suspects changes, pro- 
posals, comers, and ideas. He reacts more emotion- 
ally than is warranted in the day-to-day situations 
involving his subordinates. He views the more able 
men as threatening his security. By and large he 
tries to fortify himself by insulating his affairs and 
problems. 

In working with this boss try to pin|>oint the in- 
stances in which completed delegations in the past 
have increased his security. Linger a while now and 
then after work so that you can talk informally, 




draw out some of the problems preying on his mind, 
and try to reduce his hypersensitivity to threat. 

Try to make him aware of how some of the emo- 
tional blocks or blindspots hamper his leadership of 
the department. What to do about it is his decision. 

Do for him what you would also do for the incx 
perienced manager— try to allay his sense of insecur- 
ity by demonstrating your own sensitivity to his 
workload, loyalty, first-rate performance, and avail 
ability to give a hand when needed. Open his eyes 
to the fact that all managers take risks of one kind 
or another as they delegate, but somehow most of 
the delegations are successful and the managers 
thrive on accomplishment, recognition, and greater 
security because of this attainment. 

Soft-pedal talk about your own aspirations ex- 
cept, of course, within the formal framework of com- 
pany policies governing merit ratings and posting of 
position vacancies. Don't dampen your own plans 
and aspirations, but avoid talking about them so that 
he doesn't interpret them as a personal threat. 

Never by-pass him deliberately. 

But don't count on an optimistic outcome. In 
many cases the insecure man is a poor manager. 
Usually, he shows not only inability at delegation 
but other weaknesses which spring from deep-seated 
personality problems and the company has to take 
counseling and action. 

The company can also beef up the emphasis on 
delegation in training programs. Above all, it has to 
face up to the task of dealing with the nondele- 
gators if they continue to hamper the effectiveness 
of the organization. 

Do not sell short what the competent, loyal sub- 
ordinate manager can do, if he persists at it, in mak- 
ing his boss look good as a delegator. 

— NATHANIKL STKWAHT 

REPRINTS of "Boss Won t Delegate? Try This" may 
be obtained [or 10 cents a copy or $7 per 1(H) post- 
paid from Nation's Business. 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington fi, DC. Please enclose remittance. 
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The Stenorette does everything the most ex- 
Pensive dictating machines can do...out-per 
'°rms them, in fact, because you dictate and 
transcribe on the same unit. And because the 
Stenorette is low-priced -yet provides all the 
features you expect in units costing twice 
as much-you save hundreds of dollars. 

T he Stenorette goes far beyond its dictating 
^d transcribing versatility. You get the 
'onger, trouble-free service of transistorized 
construction,.. no waiting for warm up. The 
magnetic tape comes in a cartridge for quick 
and easy loading, and can be reused many 
times over. Corrections and erasures are 
made directly on the tape without touching 
'ne machine. And, of course, you enjoy lop 
luahty magnetic tape playback. 
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TAKE YOUR OFFICE W 
STENORETTE- VI RSATILE. 



See for yourself how the Stenorette lets you 
talk yourself to a shorter day. Your DeJUR 
office equipment dealer will be happy to dem- 
onstrate the features that make Stenorette 
the letter-perfect answer to greater working 
efficiency for any business - large or small. 

ITK VOU, TAKE A 

The Versatile is 
truly portable. 
Its interchange- 
able tape cart- 
ridge makes it 
the perfect 
— • companion to 
your Stenorette. 
Works anywhere on replaceable batteries, re- 
chargeable battery or 1 lOv A C. Price fiM.so* 
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OejURAMSCO CORP. 
Business Equipment Division 
4S-01 Northern Blvd. 
Long Island City I, New York 

Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about the Stenorettes. 
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GOLD FLOW CRISIS 

continued from page 43 

that the balance of payments defi- 
cits since 1949 have operated in the 
interest of both the U. S. and the 
rest of the free world. To a con- 
siderable extent the U. S. has been 
borrowing short and lending long in 
its international transactions. 

The free world has benefited in 
two ways: 

First, through economic and mili- 
tary aid. Not every move has suc- 
ceeded, but. in the over-all sense, 
such measures as the Marshall Plan 
and nato may well outweigh mis- 
takes in other directions- 
Second, the decline in the U. S. 
gold stock and the increase in our 
short-term liabilities have provided 
necessary support for the monetary 
system of the free world. The U. S. 
dollar has become the reserve cur- 
rency for much of the free world. 
This arose out of the strength of 
the dollar and the fact that the gold 
stock has not increased enough to 
support the rising needs of free na- 
tions for a universally acceptable 
means of payment. 

The rise in world trade since 1949 
-more than a doubling-is due 
largely to the willingness of the 



U. S. to supply gold and dollars to 
provide the underlying support to 
finance it. 

In a real sense, our current difR 
culties arise out of our success in 
the past decade or so and out of the 
responsibilities we have assumed. 

The economies of Western Eu- 
rope and Japan have become vigor- 
ous competitors in world markets. 

Our own international financial 
position has become less liquid. In 
1949 our gold stock was almost 2.5 
times our short-term foreign liabili- 
ties. Now it is less than three 
fourths of these liabilities. 

To keep the problem in perspec- 
tive, it should be emphasized that 
the United States is still strong in 
international financial terms. We 
hold 43 per cent of the world's 
monetary gold, and our reserves are 
still relatively large. 

Dealing with the deficit 

While our payments deficits in 
the 1950's served these useful pur 
poses, we now have a new problem. 
If we continue to run balance of 
payments deficits of S3 billion or 
$4 billion, we could run down our 
gold stock and run up our short- 
term foreign debt at a pace which 
would create serious financial dif- 
ficulties for ourselves and the free 



world. Persistent erosion in our in- 
ternational liquidity would lessen 
the vital element of confidence in 
the dollar. 

The situation is in many ways 
similar to that of commercial banks 
in bygone days— any rush of de- 
positors to withdraw their funds 
could break the bank. 

Any rush by foreigners to cash in 
their dollar holdings for gold could 
bring on a staggering world finan- 
cial crisis. 

This means that the United 
States must do what is required to 
obtain a balance in its international 
payments. 

As the world's banker we have 
the responsibility of supporting the 
world financial structure. 

This is perhaps the most im|xir 
tant and most basic service we can 
perform in the economic growth and 
development of the free world 

What must we do to discharge 
this responsibility? 

Four lines of action need to be 
pursued : 

► We must strive to keep our ex- 
ports competitive in world markets. 

► Short-term interest rates must be 
kept in line with those in other 
countries. 

► Efforts to reduce the dollar drain 



Give gour freight 
theT^Qgreen light 

DC long-distance daily express carries your shipments 
non-stop, direct' For details, call your DC office. 
TERMINALS AND SALES OFFICES IN: Connecticut 
Washington California Arizona Colorado Illinois 

New York Ohio Michigan Indiana Wisconsin Missouri Oregon Kentucky 
Massachusetts New Jersey Pennsylvania Washington, D C. 
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of our military and economic aid 
programs should be continued. 
*■ The world financial structure 
must be improved. 

Control over costs 

The most important of these is 
expanding our exports. This, in fact, 
is the only long-range solution. It 
is also difficult in a world in which 
international markets have become 
intensely competitive. 

To improve our competitive posi- 
tion we must keep our costs down 
This calls for action on several 
fronts. The federal government must 
pursue noninflationary policies, be- 
cause inflation would price U. S. 
exporters out of world markets. 
This is why it is important to bal- 
ance the federal budget in fiscal 
1963, pursue responsible monetary 
policies and revise tax and depre- 
ciation policies to encourage in- 
vestment. 

However, the key to controlling 
costs may lie in the field of labor- 
management negotiations. There is, 
fortunately, growing agreement that 
the average annual increase in 
wages and salaries must be held in 
line with the general long-term im- 
provement in the nation's efficiency 
or productivity. 

If wages rise more rapidly, unit 
labor costs aro pushed up, reducing 
our ability to compete in world 
markets. It is here that this year's 
negotiations in the steel industry 
become critical. 

If the U. S. can keep costs under 
control, there is room for guarded 
optimism about future trends in ex- 
ports. This is not to say that com- 
petition will diminish. We shall 
have to work hard to stay compe- 
titive. However, there is no eco- 
nomic reason why we cannot do 
this. 

Despite our higher wages, our ef- 
ficiency is great enough to support 
larger exports. 

Interest rate policies 

Even if we achieve the necessary 
export surplus, short-term capital 
movements can put us under pres- 
sure. If short-term interest rates are 
enough higher in other countries, 
short-term funds will tend to move 
abroad. 

We should not try to restrict such 
flows by controls since they serve 
useful purposes in world financial 
markets. However, it is important 
to keep our interest rates in line 
with those abroad. 

Reducing the dollar drain 

A third step is to cut the dollar 
drain of our military and economic 
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Lexington Clean Ibwcl Service, Lexington, Kentucky. 




COTTON RINGS THE BELL 
WITH PHONE COMPANY 

General Telephone Company of Kentucky, the state's largest independent 
telephone company, serves 280 communities in 29 counties. Heart of the 
operation is a handsome new general office building, which is home office 
for nearly 1,300 employees. 

In this ultra-modern building, as well as in other buildings throughout 
the system, washrooms arc equipped with continuous cotton toweling. The 
brand: Fairfax, chosen for its uniformly high quality. It has not only 
produced the highest standards of efficiency and cleanliness -but has also 
lowered operating costs substantially. 

Cotton toweling can add these advantages — and more-to your operation. 

Why not look into it today? For free booklet, write 
Fairfax, Dept. P-3, 111 W. 40th St., New York 18. 

Here's How Linen Supply Works ... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost- cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 




CLEAN COTTON TOWELS ... SURE SIGN OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 

Fairfax«lbwels 

WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY. 1 1 1 W. 40th STREET. NEW YORK 18. N. Y. **t,i>* 
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Practically all current Mutual Benefit life and 
endowment plans have cash and loan values as soon 
as the first year's premium is paid. In the early 
years, these values are generally the highest paid by 
any company. This is one of the "Seven Significant 
Benefits" of every Mutual Benefit Life insurance 
policy. Write us for information about the others. 

Benefit is our middle name 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY ■ NEWARK, NEW JERSEY* SINCE 1845 



SEND US YOUR NEW ADDRESS 

... at least 45 days ahead of time. A simple way to do it: just tear 
the address label off this magazine and send it with your new 
address and postal zone to . . . 

NatiOn'S BUSineSS 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 



22 STOCKS LIKELY 
TO SPLIT IN 1962 

The Number of Shares You Hold Could Double or Triple 



Our staff iimiiu tfit- latftl market •s1at.*tic* has ju>t 
euuiplctt'd .1 mmt Miuely surn*v It examined the 
history, prior, earnings potential and capitalization 
records of hundred* of companies fur stock-splM 

(X^wbilltit ■. \\ ' W.inU-t] N 1 bin! .111! vim h c/omp.t- 

nies might exchange 2, 3 or 4 shares of MM stuck 
for one of the old in 1962. 

Out of thi* has come our rxclmit r If m t of 22 
* lock- split candidates, companies that show escel- 
lent pmmiv. \ yrm know, ttock-splitiini: rut* tb< 
duck « pricr per share to a popuJar buying level. 
This usually attract* more investor*, Demand for 
:U- j.ak fitti-u * »>p Ami uHrn, in <ln prices. 



and dividends- This list i* avaiLihie nowlwre * Im , 
tint vim can h.ive il d.r .1 limited linn- uiily. To 
clearly df innnMmtr th« \ nine of the Urn* Tunny 
lovestiiH'ol Serv»ci\ «t «»]J vend vuu rhiv talu.iMr 
list of 22 STOCKS I Ik KM TO SPLIT IN 196&, 
tuuether with a 30-day trial subscription to the 
Nit\ let 1 Wr ntfi-i thi* rumliin.itioii .is .1 nim nt 
example ol the kind of useful up-to-the-minuti' in- 
formation our sul>scTd>crs receive every week. This 
offer is open to new trial subscriber* only. All we 
ask in return 1* the emt id postage and handling, 
'SI 1. Mail eon .ton today. 
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-SPECIAL DOLLAR OFFER 



COW THEORY FORECASTS. INC. 

17 I. <»- (Ms* 0,,. HI-]. MM (•>! 17. Hmm '..1 

Please enroll me as ■ Trial Subscriber to your Dow 
Theory Forecasts Investment Service and tend me your 
complete Service for the next 30 days including thr 
.Model Portfolio* and Growth Stock Lint. Also send 
me -12 STOCKS LIKELY TO SPLIT IN 1982 I en- 
close $ I to help rover postage and handling charges 
4 Your SI refunded if not completely satisfied > 
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GOLD FLOW CRISIS 

continued 



aid. When the dollars given to othei 
countries are used to buy our ex 
ports, no balance of payment* prob- 
lem arises. But if these dollars are 
held by other nations, they consti 
tute a claim on our gold stock. 

Considerable progress has been 
made. Last year our economic aid 
spending totaled $3.7 billion. But 
$600 million of this was offset In- 
advance repayments of loans, chief- 
ly by West Germany. Another S2 
billion resulted directly in the ex- 
port of goods and services. So our 
economic aid led to a dollar drain 
of only $600 million. 

Military expenditures constitute 
a greater problem. It is difficult to 
persuade other nations to pay for 
troops stationed there. Some mate- 
rials and supplies can be bought 
more cheaply abroad. However, an 
effort is being made to step up for 
eign military procurement here to 
offset the military dollars we s[>cnd 
abroad. Last year West (iermany 
spent $600 million for military pur- 
chases in the U. S. 

A new world financial structure 

The present structure of interna- 
tional finance and payments, which 
rests on two key currencies sterling 
and the dollar- is too precarious for 
safety in the long run. The world 
is always risking an international 
financial crisis. 

The system can work only if for- 
eign holdings of dollar obligations 
continue to grow. At some far dis- 
tant point in time if the U. S. fol- 
lows wise policies— but a nearer 
point if we do not— the system is 
bound to become top-heavy. The 
result could only be a severe world- 
wide economic slump. 

A small but significant step to- 
ward a more lasling international 
financial system was taken recently 
in a new agreement among a num- 
ber of western industrial nations. 
It provides that, if the U. S. or the 
United Kingdom has a temporary 
balance of payments deficit, it can 
arrange to borrow currencies from 
nations which have a surplus. Thus, 
the deficit can be met by payments 
in the currencies of those foreigners 
holding claims on the U. S., for 
example, instead of in gold or dollar 
obligations. However, a system with 
greater scope will be needed in the 
future. 

The eventual arrangement may 
take the form of a world central 
bank. This would substitute some 
means of international payment for 
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Arrogant! 



The Monroe President* won't tolerate any discussion on the merits of pen-and-ink 
bookkeeping methods. Extravagant. Wasteful. Outmoded. These are the epithets 
it hurls into any such discussion. And stands ready to prove it- in your office, 
free of charge, for a full thirty days. During which time it will post accounts re- 
ceivable-on forms which are also supplied free of charge-faster, more accurately, 
and less expensively than it's ever been done for you before. (Or so it claims.) 
Make up your own mind about that after you've used it for a month. If you agree, 
keep it. We'll simply bill you its low purchase price. If not, call us. We'll pick up 
this outspoken accounting machine and thank you for trying it. Either way, the thirty 
day free trial period costs you nothing. For full details, call your local Monroe 
representative. Or write directly to us. XS£^)RIR^)E2 | H 

GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE NEW JERSEY • A DIVISION OF LIT TON INDUSTRIES 




GET 6 ITEMS IN 



YOUR OFFICE OR SHOP LABELED 



FREE. SEE HOW EASILY A 



ET^APEWR.TER AKES RA I SED 



LETTER LABELS THAT STICK TO 



ALMOST ANYTHING. IOOI USES 



TO SAVE T I ME . . . TROUBLE. . . 




Vinyl tape is available in 10 colors, plus a variety of striped and metal 
tapes. Costs just pennies an inch, 5 DYMOTapewriter models, from $ 24.95. 

Price. *tightly higher in Canada. 



I want a demonstration of the OYMO 
UNIVERSAL LABELING SYSTEM, dur- 
ing which 6 items will be labeled at 
no obligation to me or my firm. 



nSTDXJST'R.IHiei, INC 



P. 0. Boi 1030, Dept. N, Berkeley 1, California 
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GOLD FLOW CRISIS 

continued 

the dollar or sterling and lessen the 
possibility of a world financial 
crisis. 

However, we are a long way from 
a workable plan which would be 
widely acceptable. At the moment 
we should continue to move ahead 
along the path of evolution in these 
complex matters. 

The outlook 

Progress on each of these four 
fronts has been impressive. A spe- 
cial drive to encourage exports was 
started two years ago. It is bearing 
fruit. 

A new procedure to provide ex- 
port credit insurance and financing 
has been worked out. The admin- 
istration is aware of the serious 
balance of payments problem and 
has proposed policies to deal with 
it constructively. 

The long-term trend of our ex- 
ports has shown an average annual 
growth of more than five per cent. 
The record shows that the U. S. is 
sufficiently competitive in world 
markets to run sizable surpluses of 
exports over imports. The problem 
is to keep pressing ahead. 

Trade and tariff policies 

For the longer term the U. S. 
must assume leadership in the 
movement to lower barriers against 
trade. The formation of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, the 
U. K.'s proposed entry and the 
move to form common markets in 
Latin America and elsewhere pose 
a clear threat to IJ. S exports. Pro 
ducers inside each common market 
can sell throughout the market 
without paying a tariff whereas 
U. S. exporters will have to pay 
the external tariff. Thus, it is in the 
interest of the United States that 
these external tariffs be reduced as 
rapidly as possible. 

To bargain down tariffs we shall 
have to lower our own barriers. This 
program will involve difficult ad- 
justments in a number of U. S. in- 
dustries. 

Fortunately, keeping costs under 
control, encouraging capital invest- 
ment and productivity, and follow- 
ing other domestic economic poli- 
cies which will keep us competitive 
in world markets are desirable for 
domestic reasons. They all operate 
on the side of supporting vigorous 
economic growth without inflation. 
Thus, the discipline which the bal- 
ance of payments now enforces may 
serve a most useful purpose. END 
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Now fly door to door- 
Hughes cuts helicopter costs in half 



i compete 



You've got an important appointment. But it's too time-consuming 
to drive. Airliners don't stop there. And even a company plane has to land 
miles from your destination. 

Solution : Hop into your Hughes 269A. Be there in a fraction of the 
time. Land right on the spot -ready to do business. (And ready to answer 
a lot of questions about your new "bird.") This new kind of transpor- 
tation-the Hughes compact helicopter-lets you do things only a heli- 
copter can do. Take off and land in a 40-foot square. Fly up, back, 
down, sideways, forward or just hover on a spot. 
Salient cost facte: The Hughes 269A offers direct operating costs of 
13*' per mile Its price tag is just $22,500 (others run two or three times 
this). Simply designed, it is easily maintained for maximum air time, 
minimum down time. 

Could you fly it? Most 269A's are owner-flown. Controls are conven- 
ien tly grouped and fun to handle. (Some cars even have more instru- 
ments!) There's full 360° visibility— and power to spare. Good newsl Your 
Hughes dealer offers flight Instruction at half former helicopter rates. 



More questions? 

Like a demonstration ? 
Check and mail coupon now 
We promise you a prompt reply. 




Commercial Helicopter Sales 
Dept. 0803-B, Hughes Tool Company, Aircraft Division 
Culver City, California 

□ Please give me details on using a 269A for 



□ Have my Hughes dealer contact me. 

□ I'd like a demonstration. 



Name. 



Address. 
City 



.Zone. 



_Stat»:_ 



THREE STEPS TO 
COMPETITIVE STRENGTH 



Solving these problems will help U. S. meet Europe's challenge 



PRODUCT 
SCATTER: 



Many companies 
make or sell too 
many products 
that don't produ< 
profits and 
increase costs 



COMPETITIVE 

LAG: 

Hidden labor costs 
are helping to 
price American 
goods out of 
world markets 



DILUTION OF 
BRAINPOWER: 

Failure to pick 
profitable targets 
for technical and 
professional men 
wastes their 
talents 
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The free world today faces the question: Will 
its two great and productive economies, the United 
States and Western Europe, multiply each other's 
potential? Or will they offset each other's strength 
and reduce the free world to economic weakness 
or impotence? 

The stronger and more productive each of the 
two becomes the stronger and more productive the 
whole world will be. 

Above all, major industries on both sides of the 
Atlantic must be competitive if both partners are 
to remain healthy 

It is the paradox of a market economy that only 
competitive countries can freely buy from each other, 
and that industries which improve their own pro- 
ductivity provide the best markets for other industries. 

A socialist or communist system is based on the 
assumption that one group of producers can get 
strength or wealth only by taking it away from some- 
lx>dy else. A prosperous market economy is living 
proof of the opposite: The way for all to benefit is 
for all to become stronger. 

The more an industrial economy grows, the more 
raw materials and supplies it has to import with 
import needs growing roughly one and a half times 
as fast as industrial production. But there is only 
one way to pay for imports in the long run-by 
exports. Our exports and those of Western Europe 
will, therefore, have to grow rapidly and steadily 
if the free world is to have the economic and social 
performance that is the only answer to communist 
promises and claims. 

This raises problems of national economic policy, 
of tariffs, of political alignments which will probably 
dominate our political scene over the next few .years. 

No matter how we answer these political questions, 
no answer can work unless America can maintain its 
ability to compete and to raise productivity. This 
can be achieved only within individual businesses. It 
depends, economists tell us, on four factors: capital 
investment, technological innovation, skill of the la- 
bor force and management. 

The effectiveness of the other three factors depends 
primarily on management. 

Maintaining our productivity and competitive 
strength thus will d .nand from American manage- 
ment improved performances in three areas: 
•"Concentration of the product line. 
► Better management of brainpower. 
A focus on competitive position. 
We can no longer assume that we have an 
unassailable monopoly of skill and performance. I See 

■Where U. S. Know how Ijigs," Nation s Busi- 
ness. January I We have to earn our leadership 
anew all the time. 

Concentration 

There has been a lot of talk the past few years 
about U. S. industry "pricing itself out of the 
market." There is a good deal of evidence that this 
does not reflect actual U. S. costs which are still, 
hroadly speaking, competitive, if only because both 



raw materials and finance tend to cost a good deal 
less here. But the productivity edge we have in the 
majority of industries is often badly dulled by 
product scatter— an excessive number of unprofitable 
products. Many American companies suffer from this 
ailment, although it has been clear that only a few 
products in a line produce practically all the sales 
and every penny of the profits while other items 
contribute only costs. 

Costs always go by the number of items or trans- 
actions. It costs just as much in terms of paper 
work to process a $50 as a .$500,000 order. In the 
plant with modern production methods only the 
cost of raw materials really still varies. 

There are four main causes of product scatter. 
All are controllable 

First, it is easy to add a special product or service, 
especially if a good customer seems to want it. Hu( 
few companies have an organized system for slough 
ing off old and obsolete products. Every product in 
the line should he put on trial for its life. If it does 
not offer prospects that would lead you to start mak- 
ing it now, it should be dropped. 

Second, we have failed to create new standard 
grades capable of satisfying a large number of 
customers for a variety of uses. We now tend to 
offer instead a gaggle of specials, each differing just 
enough from the others to require separate sched 
tiling, separate manufacturing, and often even sepa 
rate tooling. Few customers really need the special 
few even know that they get it. It is, in a large 
number of eases, not the customer who insists on 
getting something out of the ordinary, but the 
salesman who believes, often wrongly, that getting 
something no one else can get will hold a customer. 

The real sales successes of the past 10 years in 
world markets resulted from concentration: for 
example, the American jet transport, the Volkswagen, 
the Japanese portable transistor radio 

Third, our costing and pricing system conceals the 
true economics of product scatter because the bulk of 
costs are allocated, rather than being the genuine 
costs of making a specific piece. 

The only realistic costing of a given product is one 
which assumes that costs other than raw material 
are total costs for a period of time divided by the 
number of items, without regard for the volume of 
each item. 

True profits on any product are total profits di- 
vided by volume in each product— minus raw materials. 

These are crude rules of thumb, but they are ade- 
quate for effective management decisions on what to 
keep, what to push, and what to drop. 

Fourth, we do not think through what we use 
specials for market promotion, or as a reward for 
the faithful and profitable large customer, as a genu- 
ine product on which to make a profit, or as tomor- 
row's standard. 

It pays to write down in detail what you expect 
from making and offering product variety | the same 
goes for services such as the financial advisory de 
partments of commerc ial banks, by the way i . when 
you expect results, and under what conditions you 
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THE LUCKIEST $7 
I EVER SPENT 

By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 

Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I eipcctcd 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I'd ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
oi increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
?7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30fl00 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the U.S., 
The Journal is printed daily in seven 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-3 
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SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 



PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY- AUTOMATICALLY I 
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feature* other* can't match. Nnlionwide unto* 
tnfl -M-rvirc by 12-17 authorized denier*. Kully 
Automatic Electric Model $299.50. Hand Op- 
erated Model $2U.S0. nlu* tax. Hkteh Inc., 
1820 S. Koatner Ave.. Chicago 23. 111. 

FREE! Memo Pad with your name on 
each sheet— Our demonstration by mall 
- — - -] 
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STEPS TO STRENGTH 

continued 



are willing to accept, let alone seek, 
orders for specials. 

Whenever these four factors that 
promote product scatter have heen 
brought under control, true Ameri- 
can costs for standard grades of 
products have turned out to be 
lower than those of the Europeans 
or Japanese. 

Transistors are one example. 
Only three years ago, American 
producers were considered to be 
hopelessly handicapped by labor- 
cost differentials. Today Japanese 
manufacturers buy U. S.-made tran- 
sistors because Japanese transistors 
cost substantially more. 

Another example is a major non- 
ferrous metal in which American 
prices are almost twice those of 
Continental Europe. But real costs 
for the standard grades, which ac- 
count for 90 per cent of the volume 
of the producers, are well below 
European costs. Under the excuse 
of the full product line, however, 
cost advantages are being frittered 
away. An enormous range of spe- 
cial grades is offered. 

Managing brainpower 

In this country the man who 
works with his mind has become 
the major and most expensive hu- 
man resource of production. 

Such workers— the Census calls 
them ■'technical, professional and 
managerial" — have become the 
largest single employe group and 
the only rapidly growing group. 
Yet, we often do not get enough 
results from this high-grade and 
expensive resource. 

The 1960 report of a well known 
American machinery and appliance 
company— a company with an an- 
nual sales volume of S500 million- 
shows that its nine manufacturing 
subsidiaries in Europe contributed 
one quarter of total sales but half 
the profits. This relationship has 
held fairly constant over six or 
seven years. 

Most people will guess that 
European labor costs are the rea- 
son for the difference. But it's the 
wrong explanation. In this indus- 
try, European manufacturing costs 
are almost exactly equal to those 
in the United States— 80 cents out 
of every sales dollar. Lower labor 
productivity, higher raw material 
costs and higher costs of money in 
Europe fully offset a substantial 
hourly wage differential. 

But administrative and selling 
costs take more than 16 cents out 



of each U. S. sales dollar compared 
with less than 12 cents out of each 
European sales dollar. 

Actually the European subsidi- 
aries would be justified in having 
higher administrative costs than 
the U. S. divisions. Since each op- 
erates in a different country, each 
has to have a complete manage- 
ment, separate accounting that 
satisfies different legal and tax re- 
quirements, separate patent de- 
partments, separate legal counsel, 
separate labor-relations staffs. 

The central problem of produc- 
tivity in mental work is again 
scatter. Many businesses, especial- 
ly big companies, try to do a little 
bit of every kind of brain work 
from personnel research to fore- 
casting. 

The number of research projects 
that one organization can success- 
fully undertake at any one time is 
limited. Unless you can put at 
least one good man on a job full 
time, you get no results. No one 
has enough good research men. 

Perhaps the area in which this 
needs to be hammered home the 
most is research. 

If a research department tries to 
handle 2110 projects with a staff of 
20 professionally trained men— a 
common situation— it may never 
get to do any work. Much of the 
time is spent in meetings to dis- 
cuss what work should be done. 

In research it may be best to 
concentrate on the few projects 
that can really bring economic re- 
sults. One of these is fast, easy and 
commercial research— one executive 
calls it "picking up the gold in 
the streets." This is the kind of 
project where three or four months 
of effort can produce a 30 per cent 
gain. 

Money invested in research has 
to return at least (he same rate of 
compound interest as any other In- 
vestment. This means the typical 
four-year research project, with its 
fair chance of success but with 
no more than a 50 per cent return, 
may be economically unprofitable. 

Concentration of products and 
efforts requires the difficult deci- 
sion: What to put first and what 
to postpone. The executive is paid 
for making the risk-taking, creative 
decisions. They are hard and pain- 
ful. Without them, however, re- 
sources are frittered away rather 
than used to improve productivity 
and wealth-producing capacity. 

Competitive position 

A third area basic to productivity 
and competitive position requires 
more time and harder work. It 
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IF you need more exercise 



genuine 
means there is 
gation of any 
can de- 



you< 



this special free bod£*1 offer 
bring you complete 
details about the only 
EXERCYCLE. It 
no charge, no obli 
kind, to learn how 
velop better physique, 
and spirit by devoting just a 
few minutes a day to the 

EXERCYCLE 
Any age, any con 
dition... some want 
only the mildest, gen- 
tlest flexing of muscles 
and joints. Others want 
a rigorous, full-condi 
tioning workout to 
supplement regulai 
sports activities 
in-season and 
You deter- 
the amount 
benefit you 
Gives stimula 



vigor, 



ening movement to shoulders, neck and 
arms, abdomen, back and hips, thighs, 
calves and ankles. Only this genuine 
ALL-BODY ACTION EXERCYCLE 
exerciser can accomplish so much for 
you. It's totally relaxing. Simple ten- 
sions drop. Your body is more at ease as 
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Get your FREE copy of the 
'EXERCYCLE Guide to Physical Fitness" 

Act now. while I he latest edi- 
tion tut*. It's one of the WO»t 
comprehensive, inspiring books 
ever published about result- 
KettinR. practical "at home" 
exercise. Includes the exclusive 
EXERCYCLE Table of Sports 
Equivalents, never before made 
public. Send for your copy! 
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up, muscles 
en, and fig- 
ure improves. 
New vitality, 
more youthful feeling, 
and greater spirit 
are yours. Send 
in this coupon 
immediately, 
for your fu- 
ture fitness, 
happiness, 
better 

and more sparkling ^^health 

through exercise a few minutes daily! 



Fill In and mall coupon now! Or telephone Exercycle today! 
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THE ULTRA-CIVILIZED INTERCOM 

Here's an intercom with all the qualities you'd want in a confidential secretary: 
good looks . . . perfect manners . . . pleasant speech . . . discretion . , . and a 
fresh approach to time-saving, cost-cutting efficiency. 

With the fully-transistorized, compact "Silhouette" you can talk with any de- 
partment (even while you're on the phone). It frees phones and switchboard for 
outside calls. Offers unique courtesy features: calls announced by chime at 
executive and staff locations; voice volume automatically modulated. Pleasant, 
practical, too! The "Silhouette" pays its own way, saves on your telephone bills. 
Why wait? Write for full details and informative 14-page booklet. 



Dept. M ? Austell Place. Long Island City 1. New York 
In Canada: 331 Bartlett Avenue. Toronto 
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STEPS TO STRENGTH 

continued 

is also the most fundamental: You 
cannot be competitive in price un- 
less you are also competitive in 
costs. This means that the impact 
on the country's competitive posi- 
tion must be given more considera- 
tion in wage and labor settlements. 

What makes this so tough is that 
the most important labor costs are 
not necessarily those of the indus- 
tries whose products compete di- 
rectly in the world's markets, such 
as steel, chemicals or automobiles. 

But the bulk of our wages are 
being paid to people in industries 
and services that do not compete— 
government services, teaching, con- 
struction, transportation, service 
work. The costs of these activities 
determine the cost-floor of the en- 
tire economy, including the indus- 
tries that have to be directly com- 
petitive. It is in these areas that we 
most need to make sure that the 
economy is not burdened with costs 
that handicap our productivity. 

There is little new in the pre- 
scription for maintaining or regain- 
ing productivity leadership and 
competitive position. But the 
American businessman has not had 
to swallow the medicine for a long 
time. What is different is the new 
world economy brought about 
neither by Russia nor by the 
United States (at least not direct- 
ly ) but by the resurgence of con- 
tinental Europe. 

Politically this has meant frus- 
tration of Soviet policy and dis- 
proof of its basic assumptions of 
imminent capitalist collapse. 

Indeed, if Western Europe con- 
tinues to grow as fast as it has been 
growing for 10 years, the free 
world, 20 years hence, will out- 
produce the Soviet Union by a 
wider margin than the present four 
to one— even if all of Mr. Kbm 
shchev's future plans come true. 

We face, in other words, a prob- 
lem of success. These problems are 
always more difficult and more pain 
ful than problems of failure. In case 
of failure everybody knows that 
something fairly drastic has to lie 
done. Hut solving problems of suc- 
cess always brings extraordinary re- 
wards. -PETER F. DRUCKF.R 

REPRINTS o\ -Three Steps to Com- 
petitive Strength" may be obtained 
for 10 cents a copy or $7.(X) per 
If 10 postpaid from Nation's liu fit- 
ness, 1615 11 St.. N. W.. Washing- 
ton 6\ D. C. Please enclose remit- 
tance. 
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WHO HITS THE MOST NAILS ON THE HEAD? 

Every nail driven home helps strengthen our economy. Much of the money that makes new 
construction possible comes from the nation's 4,200 Insured Savings and Loan Associations. 
Making more than a million home loans a year ... of which $5 billion is for new 
construction . . . Insured Savings and Loan /^T^ 
Associations finance more residential construction //' 

than any other type of financial institution. ^ 1 AVINGS \hl) LOAN ASf OCl A I 0 H 




KREMLIN 

continued from page 34 

Letters to the editors of such ma- 
jor Russian publications as Pravda 
and Izvestia, as well as comments 
in industry and other journals, 
point up the continuing inability of 
the country's state-owned factories 
to turn out reliable and desirable 
consumer items. 

An economist writing in Soviet 
Trade last year emphasized the 
problem of maintaining quality. 

"Recently," he observed, "many 
new kinds of commodities have gone 
into production. However, all the 
possibilities for improving the qual- 
ity of commodities are still far from 
being used. In a number of cases 
industry is not fulfilling its plans 
for the production of top-quality 
goods, is violating standards, is not 
fulfilling plans with the required 
assortment, and only slowly under- 
takes production of new kinds of 
quality lines. Reduction in quality 
results also from defects in trans- 
port and trade. This leads directly 
to labor waste in the national econ- 
omy." ■ 

Shoddy shoes and clothing raised 
Khrushchev's ire when he addressed 
the Communist Party Congress in 
1961. 

"The demand for footwear," he 
said, "is not fully met, yet more 
than L5 billion rubles worth of 
footwear has accumulated in the 
trade network. Or take the quality 
of clothing. Everyone says that So- 
viet fabrics wear very well. There 
are, however, complaints about the 
styles of suits, coats and about the 
way they are finished. Not infre- 
quently poor goods are produced 
from good materials, and the money 
is spent to eliminate defects. . . ." 

Frustrated consumers, weary of 
buying defective Russian-made 
goods, have turned to the enter- 
prising Chastniki to obtain high- 
quality Czech shoes, Polish mens- 
wear and Chinese silk. Another 
clandestine trade channel is sup- 
plied by Soviet sailors who pick up 
western watches and jewelry and 
other items in foreign ports and 
then resell them at a fancy profit 
at home. 

The growing desire for quality 
goods shows up in another interest- 
ing way: Members of Soviet dele- 
gations visiting the United States 
and other western countries buy all 
the small items they can and resell 
them when they return to Russia. 
Jewelry, watches and other con- 
sumer items aren't the only things 
these visitors bring back. They have 



drummed up a brisk traffic in Amer- 
ican dollars, which can be resold at 
a profit in the Soviet Union to 
other Russian citizens planning 
trips to this country and who want 
to have more than the severely lim- 
ited amounts allotted to spend here. 

While party organs fulminate 
against such practices, some high 
party officials themselves partici- 
pate. This despite new laws which 
impose the death penalty for con- 
victions in cases involving black 
marketeering in foreign currency. 
For citizens who don't go to the 
trouble or risk of buying foreign- 
made goods (you can purchase a 
Soviet car in Bulgaria more easily 
than you can in Moscow ) the only 
recourse is to trade at state-owned 
stores selling state-made products. 
The risk here is of losing one's 
shirt. A good example is a televi- 
sion set. Soviet Communications 
Minister Nikolai Psurtsev recently 
complained that 60 per cent of the 
tv sets sold in the Soviet Union 
in 1961 worked no longer than 
six months. 

The Soviet labor newspaper Trud 




"Krokodil" satirizes the 
plight of Russians stuck 
with household appli- 
ances that won't work 



tells the story of one "V. Afonin, a 
chauffeur in Moscow," who bought 
an El fa- 10 tape recorder which he 
had seen attractively advertised in 
a publication called New Products. 

"He bought it, received a guar- 
antee, and everything began," Trud 
relates. 

"The new tape recorder did not 
draw the tape. It distorted the re- 
cording; it rattled; wound the tape 
poorly; tore the tape. Finally, it 
fell silent. And each of these short 
descriptive phrases was associated 
with a visit to the guarantee work- 
shop, waiting in line, worry, er- 
rands, expenses. 

"The term of the guarantee 
ended, but not the breakdowns. And 
the owner of the Elfa saw that he 
had bought the wrong thing. He 
decided to repair it for the last time, 
get rid of it, and in the future live 
without an Elfa. This he did. But 
again he could not restrain himself 
and took up New Products. There, 
he again saw a most enticing de- 
scription of a tape recorder— this 
time the Melodiya. That Melodiya 
costs no more and no less than 
2,900 rubles. 

" 'Expensive, must be good,' de- 
cided the fancier of tape recorders, 
and bought this Melodiya. With a 
guarantee, or course. He bought it. 
and it began all over again. The 
tape recorder does not draw the 
tape, distorts the recording; it rat- 
tles; winds the tape poorly, tears it. 
And again, trips to the shop, 
queues, waiting, errands, expenses. 
The guarantee ran out, but the 
breakdowns continued. And V. 
Afonin again saw that he had 
bought the wrong thing. . . ." 

The humor in this story and oth- 
ers like it which can be gleaned 
from the Soviet press— is not funny 
to the top men in the Kremlin. 
They are painfully aware that most 
countries in their sprawling empire 
have living conditions vastly info 
rior to those of modern states in the 
free world. It was this contrast 
which sent millions of East Ger- 
mans streaming through the Iron 
Curtain to West < lei many until 
Khrushchev finally had to close the 
escape hatch in Berlin 

Inferior quality of Soviet-made 
products haunts the leaders in other 
ways. There have been accumu- 
lating complaints from many of the 
countries which have signed eco- 
nomic agreements with the USSR- 
complaints not only of faulty goods 
received but of high costs, delays 
and unfulfilled promises. 

Russia's shrewdest trader, Dep- 
uty Premier Anastas Mikuyan, 
warned his party comrades in 1961 
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Pay no attention 



WESTERN UNION (gig 



M h LOCAL TIMEtM**"' ol 





ATTENTION TO A TELEGRAM? IMPOSSIBLE. 
^TELEGRAM . YOUR TELEGRAM ALWAYS COMMANDS 
IGNORED A TELEGRAM. , UUF n|»TE RESPONSE . 

ATTENT I ON - AND I T DEMANDS AN IMMEDIATE 



TM* 



COMfANT WILL 



,*Tt iUCCKTION* f»OM IT1 fAT.ONJ 



CONCIHN1NO IT» »«»VIC1 
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Two-Way Radio Builds Business And Profit 



Listen in 



how to move men and 



materials faster: 

Job foreman: Truck three to office , « , I 
jutt orrived at the Jones home and Mr. 
Jones Has decided he wants to change 
the heating system in the contract. We'll 
need mare equipment and two more 
men right away. 

Office station: We can tend you the equip- 
ment on truck one. It's at the Harring- 
ton [ob now. I'll have to check the other 
jobs to locate two men for you. 




Truck It We con spore you two men from the 
Harrington job. We're just finishing up the 
heating system there. I'll bring them along to 
the Jones job with the equipment. 

Job Foreman: Good. I'll tell Mr. Jones we can 
stort his work this afternoon. 



Improved customer satisfaction, simplified 
joli scheduling and coordination of mrn arid 
material- an- important advantage* reported 
!>y Fitzgerald f'lmnhing ami Keating 1 inn- 
pnny. Richmond. Virginia, due to the use 
of G-R two-way niohile radio. They handle 
more calls per day with existing personnel 
and equipment with less liack-traekiug anil 
wasted mileage. Here is what they have to 
say, "Two-way radio is one of the hest Imsi- 
ne«s builders wc have. It helps us move men 
anil materiuls to the joli site faster anil 
saves tis time on routine details during the 
day. We no longer have to work several 
nights a week." f>-E two-way radio is ultra- 
modern equipment which offers customers 
quicker, more efficient service, wins you 
more contracts in competitive situations. 



Listen in 



how to sell more cars: 



trade on that model he is now driving there 
with you. 

Salesman- Thank you Jim. Mr. Grown really likes 
driving this car and with your excellent ap- 
praisal of his old one, I'm sure we con com- 
plete the arrangements when we get bock to 
the showroom. 



Salesman (with prospect on test drive): 
Miss Janet, please check to see if our ap- 
praiser hot finished with Mr. Brown's ear. 

Mist Jones (in office): Yes, Mr. Gailey, our 
appraiser is her* right now. 

Appraiser Yes, I've checked Mr Brown'l cor 
ond we can offer him a full $1 600 in 

Nelson Motors, Inc.. Columhta, South 
Carolina, put C-E two-way radio in their 
salesmen's cars for rapid customer con- 
tact and faster sales closings. Owner Pat 
Nt-!-.n -ay- 'Our -.ill- i ni i'cased ~.W, 
over last year. We consider two-way 
radio the hest investment we ever made. 
By using two-way radio we have heen 
aide to make mure -ah - a ml make Itetter 
sales because of the communication he- 
tween the salesmen, sales manager and 
general manager. And the salesmen 
don't have to wait around for prospects 
to come into our showroom now," 

Insurance adjusters, florists, appliance servicemen, heavy construction con- 
tractors, fuel oil dealers are among the many businessmen who have 
luiii-ti' l - ili -. reduced overhead, improved customer relations through the 
use of C-F. lwo-w.iv, mobile radio. Win Ini-ine-- ran do it, too! You con 
have an nilii-c and three, ar sy-tem for as little a- *JW down. > 1(1 a month. 

For more information, look in the Yellow Paget under "Radio Communications," or writ* 
General Electric Company. Communication Products Department, Section 5032, Mountain 
View Road, Lynchburg, Vo. 
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KREMLIN 

continued 

that the Soviet Union would face 
stiff competition in future years for 
foreign markets. "It must be borne 
in mind," Mr. Mikoyan declared, 
"that there (outside the communist 
bloc) they judge our economic 
achievements by the quality of our 
goods supplied." 

Hidden inflation 

Since prices in the Soviet Union 
are artificially pegged by the re- 
gime and don't reflect supply and 
demand, inflation is becoming trou- 
blesome. The pricing structure is 
such that it promotes dealings out- 
side the rigid plans laid down in 
Moscow. Speculators-called push- 
ers—have become key men in the 
economy. 

A plant with a high-quality out- 
put will send a pusher into the field 
to wangle a profitable arrangement 
with one of the state-owned dis- 
tributive outlets. 

In the world of the consumer, too 
much money is perennially chasing 
too few goods. "Hot" money is, 
therefore, forever hunting for for- 
eign-made articles or products of 
the few better domestic factories. 
These can be obtained only at 
premium prices, from enterprising 
middlemen, who are often former 
store employes or fulltime specu- 
lators who pre-empt the better 
goods for resale. 

While the official prices of goods 
at the state stores remain frozen, 
the speculators sell them at any 
price the traffic will Ix-ar. 

People with money also can ar- 
range to spend an unauthorized 
holiday with private families living 
near the seashore. This practice is 
so widespread, according to the 
press, that the Black Sea resort of 
Sochi, which is equipped to accom- 
modate 200.000 persons a year, is 
in fact visited by at least another 
400,tKX) black market vacationers 
willing to pay five times the official 
price for minimum accommodations. 

One official estimate places the 
hot money spent in this city at 100 
million rubles per year. 

Paralysis of innovation 

The average Soviet manager and 
worker has no real interest in doing 
better work. The markets are cap- 
tive markets. There is no competi- 
tion and there is chronic undersup- 
ply. Hence, everything is assigned 
by the state. 

The regime has dangled premium 
(continued on fxtgc 112) 
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Action in Business 
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Firestone promotes its new extra-mileage truck tire to the men who own and operate the 
nation's business vehicles ... the 750,000 management men who read Nation's Business. 
Extra mileage means cost savings, better profit for the "man in the corner office." Because 
8 out of 10 of the executives who read Nation's Business have General Manager-or- 
higher titles, your advertising can talk benefits to men with authority to buy whatever 
you sell to business. That's why advertising pages in Nation's Business are 14.5% 
higher in the first quarter of 1962 vs. 1961. 



ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS— 711 THIRD AVCNUt NEW YORK 1 




THE FACTS 
IN THE CASE 



When enough people think seriously about a national 
issue, they come up with the right answer. This is the 
bedrock upon which our American democracy rests— 
this plus the fact, of course, that the people in this 
country have the right to express themselves. 

Bui in order to think straight about issues, the people 
must have the facts in the case. For this reason, the 
watchword of the National Chamber in all of its work 
for the long-range good of the country is: FACTS. 

To get all the facts about national issues, the Chamber 
has wide research facilities unmatched, we believe, by 
any other organization in the business field. 

Also, in its research work, the Chamber has the help 
of more than 800 business leaders who serve volun- 
tarily on Chamber committees. Each committee repre- 
sents a certain sector of the economy, or a special 
category of issues. Each committee studies and ana- 
lyzes trends, developments and problems in its 
particular field. 

The Chamber's research specialists are directed to be 
objective in their approach. They are directed to set 
aside theories about issues, to strip ofl" emotional 
reasoning— to find the facts— and to present their 
findings in understandable language. This they do. 

The National Chamber's research papers and reports 
are respected for their accuracy and dependability. 
These reports are used by economists, government 
officials, educators, students, writers. 

On these pages are described briefly five National 
Chamber reports which you may find of interest and 
value to you. Use the order form to order copies. Your 
money will be refunded if you arc not satisfied. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON. I) ( . 



THE PROMISE OE ECONOMIC GROWTH" 

Of concern to both business 
. leaders and political leaders 

SB^iV today is the problem of eco- 

■ikoj/' nomic growth: the need for 

^ta*- r , r economic growth, the right 

a conditions for growth, and 

V the proper rate of growth. 

^B. This research study, "The 

^^Q^ Promise of Economic 

^^^^ Growth," explains why sus- 

tained and adequate expan- 
sion of the economy can best be achieved within the 
framework of consumer sovereignty and political 
democracy. It shows what the prospects arc for 
economic growth in America. It discusses the obstacles 
which stand in the way of sound growth, and what can 
be done by business and the government to remove 
those obstacles. 

"THE GOALS OF ECONOMIC POLICY" 

America's generally ac- 
cepted goals of economic 
policy are these five: I) to 
strengthen economic free- 
dom; 2) to promote eco- 
nomic efficiency; 3) to 
promote economic growth ; 
4) to promote economic 
stability; and 5) to improve 
economic security. 
Are these goals valid? Do 
they mutually support and complement each other, or 
arc they in conflict? In seeking to attain these goals, 
what is the proper role of the voluntary business or- 
ganization, the government, the individual? This re- 
search study, "The Goals of Economic Policy," dis- 
cusses these and other questions— and gives you 
well-reasoned, meaningful anil thought-provoking 
answers. 

PRODUCTIVITY AND WAGE SETTLEMENTS" 

Improvement in produe- 
'^^^^^^^ livity plays an important 

part today m bargaining for, 
and in the granting of, pe- 
lll riodic wage increases. Bill IS 

B-A^H national productivity gain a 

fc-^k-^ relevant guide for specific 

H 1 w wage settlements— or arc 

^ W there other, and mmc perti- 

™ nent, factors which should 

be taken into consideration? 
In a competitive economy everyone benefits from 
increases in real per capita output: the employee, the 
employer, the consumer, the investor, the pensioner. 
How much of the annual improvement should each 
individual or group get? This research study. "Pro- 
ductivity and Wage Settlements, " discusses these and 
related issues. 




"INFLATION, UNIONS AND WAGE POLICY" 
In what ways do labor 
unions contribute to the ris- 
ing price level? Does our 
economy have a built-in 
inflationary trend which will 
plague us for years to come? 
Questions such as these are 
demanding the attention of 
government officials, legis- 
lators, students, and busi- 
ness leaders. 

This research study, "Inflation, Unions and Wage 
Policy," identifies two types of inflationary pressure: 
the collective bargaining process; and the influence 
exerted by labor leaders on government fiscal and 
monetary policies. It suggests wage settlements which 
are non-inflationary, and which would spread techno- 
logical gains more evenly. 




THE ETHICS OF CAPITALISM"' 

t apitalism h.is been enn- 
i-i/ed Tor being acquisitive. 
my Critics have claimed that 

1^ "democratic socialism" 

would be more just, more 
humane, and would elimi- 
nate insecurity. But under 
socialism, decisions of the 
individual arc replaced by 
decisions of the state. The 
government makes itself 
powerful, dictatorial. Capitalism did not invent the 
acquisitive instinct. It merely uses it as a means to get 
men to combine and cooperate as workers, technicians, 
investors, managers. "The Ethics of Capitalism" ex- 
plains why individual self-realization can be more 
satisfactorily achieved in a democratic society with a 
free-market economy than under socialism. 




CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES • 1615 H ST.. N.W.. WASHINGTON 6, D.C 



Please send me: , j%2 

, copy (copies) of "The Promise of Economic Growth" at SI a copy $_ 

copy (copies) of "The Goals of Economic Policy" at 50c a copy $ 

copy (copies) of "Inflation, Unions and Wage Policy" at $1 a copy $_ 

copy (copies) of "Productivity and Wage Settlements" at 50c a copy $ 

copy (copies) of "The Ethics of Capitalism" at 50c a copy $_ 



TOT a i s 

□ Check is enclosed □ Send bill later 
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FINDS COLORADO 

RICH! 

• Companies "prospecting 
for plant sites"... find rich 
new benefits in Colorado. 
Pleasant Living, a product 
of Colorado's magic cli- 
mate attracts and holds 
the most competent per- 
sonnel. Industry's west- 
ward migration has made 
Colorado the transporta- 
tion hub serving the vast 
new markets west of the 
Mississippi. "Site-see" 
Colorado now ... right at 



SEND FOR FREE EXECUTIVE PORTFOLIO 
"INDUSTRIAL COLORADO." Newly completed 
9-booklet portfolio on Colorado's industrial 
Mtcv a«cts. opportunities and weekend vacation 
wonderland. AU inquiries held confidential . 

COLORADO 

DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 

56 Stol« Capitol D«n»»f 7. Colorado 




BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 

Your operations are pictured at a glance. 
You save time, money and prevent mixups 
by Soeing What is Happening at all time s 
Ideal for Production. Maintenance, s"~m«i 
Inventory. Scheduling. Sales. Etc ( ^ijj 5 " < 
Easy to Use You write on cards, ^>«J!!_— ' 
snap on metal board Over 75O.O0O in Use. 

I 24-Page BOOKLET No. T-10 
Mailed Without Obligation 



GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

925 Danville Road • Yoneeyville, N.C 



J 




How To Get Things Done 




MIRACLE MARKING PENCIL, ONLY 27c REFILLS I N « 
COLORS. ISc M VARIETY. DRUG. STATIONERY COUNTERS. 
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pay for extraordinary output per 
worker, but evpn this has failed to 
raise productivity significantly, ac- 
cording to western analysts. Even 
with comparable machinery, the So 
\ il l worker still produces only 
about one half to one third as much 
as an American worker. 

Apathetic managers have hecome 
a special target for Khrushchev's 
wrath. Here is an extract from his 
remarks to a meeting <if the Cen- 
tral Committee last June: 

"I do not know whether the di- 
rector of the Saratov gear-cutting 
machine tool works. Comrade Zak- 
harov, is among us. That works pro- 
duces an obsolete and scarcely pro- 
dnetive machine tool for the cutting 
of conical gear, whereas in 1955 
new automated models of machine 
tools were developed, whose produc- 
tivity is 50 per cent higher than 
the ones l>eing produced. And why 
does this happen? Because the pro- 
duction of old machine tools lias 
been organized and worked out. 
while if on*' goes over to the mil put 
of new machine tools the work plan 
has to be altered. And why should 
this l>e done when the Saratov 
Sovnarkhoz 1 local planning com- 
mission ) has paid the workers of 
the plant several thousand rubles in 
bonuses. including 21,000 rubles 
to the plant's director, for overful- 
filling the production plan?" 

Along with the lack of incentive, 
innovation and initiative has gone 
a widespread absence of responsi 
bility. Managers of individual 
plants for the most part lake their 
orders direct from cosplan, the 
planning commission in Moscow 
which sets the production targets 
for some !_* .1 M M • commodities and de 
termines prices and allocation of 
materials. 

Plant officials who fail to meet 
the requirements of cospi.an fre- 
<|uently are removed from their 
jobs, but most find it comparatively 
easy to relocate in other executive 
positions because of the ussr's in 
sufficiency of trained, prime age 
manpowei . 

The really glittering rewards go 
to the scientists, engineers and tech 
nicians involved in the Soviet Un- 
ion's massive military-space pro- 
duction industry. The quality of 
Soviet military equipment thus is 
high, and the country's advances in 
space technology are manifest. I'n 
fortunately from the communists' 
point of view these efficiencies 
have not spread to the consumer 



economy. To meet the production 
quotas of cosplan's bureaucrats, 
industrial managers in the field fre- 
quently resort to the practice of 
cannibalizing. A simple example is 
taking parts from two defective 
farm tractors to assemble a work- 
able one. 

The planners themselves commit 
some of the most egregious mis 
takes. It is not uncommon for a 
new industrial building to lie idle 
awaiting installation of the ma- 
chinery needed to make it a going 
concern, or, conversely, for expen- 
sive machinery to arrive at a plant 
site and rust away unsheltered 
awaiting construction of the build- 
ings. 

Legal punishment and public nee- 
tiling thus far have been the sole 
response of the Russian regime to 
the many inadequacies in its agri- 
cultural and industrial operations 

Among a few of the recent new 
laws against economic crime are 
measures calling for hanishment to 
restricted localities for "idlers, spec- 
ulators and persons who engage in 
illegal private enterprise"; impose 
lion of the death penalty on "large- 
scale embezzlers of state property": 
death for speculation in foreign 
currency: one-year detention for 
dismemltermenl of farm machinery 
for use as spare parts for other 
machines, and prohibitions against 
the building of individually owned 
summer homes. 

The last-named decree is of par- 
ticular interest, for it mirrors the 
growing urge of Soviet citizens for 
individual ownership. Western an- 
alysts studying the trends in the 
Soviet economy believe a critical 
juncture is approaching, All the in- 
struments of the rssit's totalitarian 
economic system government own- 
ership of the means of production, 
government planning and control 
are plainly failing to work to the 
extent necessary to give commu- 
nism the drive it needs to win the 
battle of competitive coexistence 
with the outside world. Yet. the So 
viet leadership cannot scrap these 
methods for they are an inherent 
part of the Marxist- 1 -en in ist-Kbru 
shchev dogma. 

By the test of economic per- 
formance, it is becoming abundant 
ly clear that the free world conn 
tries, working in an atmosphere of 
individual enterprise, voluntary co 
operation and a free market of 
ideas, can deliver a more abundant 
and diversified bill of goods for the 
use of the individual than the dis 
franchiser) and isolated people liv- 
ing under coercive communist rule 

END 
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HOW TO KEEP BUSINESS 
"ROLL ROLL ROLLING ALONG"! 

How's business? It's on the move — rolling along on trucks of 
every description. And it takes trucks to keep business 
rolling ... for the factory across town, the department 
store on the corner, the hanker, the builder, the 
butcher, the bottler. Trucks are direct, they're 
fast, they're flexible. Whatever you're selling 
. . . whatever you're buying . . . business 
is better because of trucks. 






AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 

American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 



THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 



SUBTLE LOBBYING PUSHES PROGRAM 

continued from page 37 

Administration campaign to influence 
congressional aides will be stepped up 



ual, corporation, or agency . . . shall 
be used for publicity or propaganda 
purposes designed to support or de- 
feat legislation pending before the 
Congress." 

But such restrictions on govern- 
ment lobbying have been liberally 
interpreted. In fact, congressional 
liaison, as it is more euphemistical- 
ly termed, has become big husiness 
on the Hill. The armed forces 
have more than a score of liaison 
people with offices right on Capitol 
Hill Even the staid Interstate Com- 
merce Commission set up a liaison 
program recently. Some federal de- 
partments give their lobbyists high 
rank. The State Department, for in 
stance, has an Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations. 

The lobbying spectacular pre- 
sented by White House Liaison 
Chief O'Brien is an extension of the 
selling program that President Ken- 
nedy has been conducting since he 
took office. 

Mr. Kennedy has apparently 
operated on the theory that he has 
nothing to lose and maybe some- 
thing to gain when he meets with 
those who oppose him. He talks 
with conservative businessmen, with 
Republican leaders and with edi- 
tors of opposition newspapers. After 
the Cuban invasion, he sought the 
understanding, support or at least 
neutrality of former President Ei- 
senhower, ex- Vice President Nixon 
and others who could have heaped 
criticism on him. 

The traditional methods of polit- 
ical persuasion, such as patronage 
and public works, have been used, 
of course, to nudge lawmakers to- 
ward the Administration's pro- 
gram. Even making the presidcnii.il 
yachts available to cabinet members 
so they could entertain congress- 
men who must pass on their depart 
ments' programs was a more cus- 
tomary form of lobbying than the 
subtler techniques Mr. Kennedy is 
using today. 

Although for public consumption 
the President lately has fired a few 
volleys at Republicans, behind the 
scenes it has been different. 

His new approach seems to in- 
volve candor, facts, soft sell and 
understanding. 

Mr. Kennedy effectively plays 



I In 1 part of Jack Kennedy, ex-con- 
gressman, as well as John F. Ken 
nedy. President. Promoting this kin- 
ship helps congressmen retail thai 
Mr. Kennedy understands what a 
lawmaker faces in establishing a 
voting record, particularly in an 
election year. 

At a recent coffee at the White 
House for selected members of Con- 
gress. Mr. Kennedy's argument 
went something like this: 

"I know many of you have been 
getting plenty of mail from home 
on this matter of a United Nations 
bond issue. Now. I know some of 
you are against it. and that's all 
right All we want to do is explain 
our thinking on this issue. I'm ask- 
ing only for an objective appraisal 
on your part and that you don't 
commit yourself with your constitu- 
ents until we have had a chance to 
make a pitch on it. Then it's up to 
you to do what you believe is right." 

As one conservative southern 
Democrat told Nation's Busi- 
\i--s: "Now how can you get irri- 
tated at such reasonableness as 
that'' He knows what our problems 
are. You've got to listen to his side 
when he puts it to you that way." 

Another conservative southern 
Democrat at the same coffee, how- 
ever, said, "That's fine to let the 
Administration make its pitch. But 
when do we get to make ours?" 

The idea of exposing congres- 
sional staff people to the exciting 
presence of the Cabinet originated 
with President Kennedy himself, 
according to his congressional 
sen men. Roberl Kennedy already 
has been meeting with congressional 
staff people and doing effective mis- 
sionary work for the Administra- 
tion. The Attorney General, of 
course, worked on the Hill himself. 

President Kennedy's years in 
Congress gave him an appreciation 
of the role of the staff people. This 
role is twofold. 

What aides do 

One function involves informa- 
tion, and decisions on legislation. 
Mr. O'Brien noted in the mass 
meeting: 

"I used to like to think— and I 
hope correctly -I had some degree 
of influence with the member I 



served when we had occasion to dis- 
cuss issues." 

Many staff people feel their 
greatest service, however, is in sup^ 
plying facts. 

The other function and this 
could be just as important involves 
communication with a congress- 
man's constituency. 

Some congressional offices get 
hundreds of letters each day. An- 
swering many of these letters nec- 
essarily has to be delegated to a 
member's staff. The knowledge and 
opinions of the staff are sure to be 
reflected to some extent in such 
correspondence. Some of this In- 
formation and these opinions which 
are dispersed to constituents tend 
to filter back in the form of voter 
views on national issues. 

Sometimes the benefits of a pro- 
posed program become exaggerated 
in the public mind. Many members 
of Congress, for instance, are con- 
cerned about the mistaken impres- 
sion their constituents have of what 
is included in the Administration's 
program for providing limited 
health care under social security. 

One congressman who was urged 
by a constituent lo sup|K>rl the leg 
islalion wrote back lo find out what 
the elderly gentleman thought the 
bill would provide. He discovered 
that his constituent believed the 
measure would provide for payment 
of all his doctor bills. In reality the 
measure provides only a limited 
program of hospital or nursing 
home care. 

The new end-run lobbying ap- 
proach—through congressional aides 
- apparently will be intensified. As 
Mr. O'Brien told the legislative 
staffers: 

". . . the goal of the President 
and this Administration, and this is 
to be emphasized, is to have the 
closest possible liaison with the of- 
ficials on the Hill. Not only with 
the members, but with you." 

Mr. O'Brien also told his audi 
ence that future meetings may be 
longer. 

"Some of the cabinet members 
stated they would like a question 
and answer period." he said, "and 
that would have lx>en awfully stim- 
ulating. The problem we arc faced 
with in this is completely new. I 
can assure you we are going to have 
individual cabinet contact on a 
greater scale than past years . . . 
and we encourage you folks to 
make contact with cabinet and 
agency heads to give them advice 
and counsel." 

Though the talks of the cabinet 
oflicers wen- in the main informal, 
informational and bipartisan, I hey 
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Now 



compact design orings you 
a full-duty office electric at 
the price of a manu al-$249 




n 



^"-L-SIZE CARRIAGE - A platen 12WT wide, the FULL-SIZE KEYBOARD It s the same standard 

full-size keyboard familiar to your secretary. There 
is no time wasted while she learns new fingering. 



f 



3 me 
uil-si 



as on electrics costing Hundreds more. Takes 



ai*S w ,etter head sideways. Makes 12 neat, clear 

"foons. Even the file copy is easily readable. Just plug it in, and your SCM 200 is ready to go. 



FULLY AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE RETURN-Touch a 

button. The carriage returns in a split second, 
ready for (he next line. To make things faster, there 
are 4 repeat characters plus a repeat space bar. 



J h ' s is the Smith-Corona Compact 200 ... a sec 
ea m at a price that every business can afford. The 

fmi C S rnpact design, creative engineering that brings you a 

iva : i 1 ty office e| ectric at about the price of a manual. It's 
enable in 3 decorator colors and 40 type styles. Mail coupon 

iurth y ■ your free 64-page booklet of typewriter facts and 
In er information on the Compact 200. -piu.t.. 
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FREE! Valuable 64-Page Book of Typewriter Facts. Tells you 
how to get the most out of your typewriter, gives tips on service, 
helpful hints for your secretary . . , many other important facts. 

Smith-Corona Marchartt Inc., Dept. NB 3 
410 Pork Avenue?, New York 22, N. Y. 

Gentlemen; Please send me your 64-Page Book on Typewriter Facts Immediately 
along with further Information on the SCM 200. 
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Sparks for Progress 

' Flint against steel, as any Boy Scout can tell you, produces 
a useful spark ... the result of sharp contact between the 
right elements. 

And your trade association, as any active member can tell 
you, offers contact between the right elements to spark your 
business. 

Bounce a few ideas off your fellow members and you'll see 
what I mean. They have similar ideas, similar experiences 
and are wrestling with the same problems you are. They'll 
give you back new ideas to kindle your imagination ... get 
you to take a fresh look at your own operations. 

This mutual exchange of ideas is an ancient practice in trade 
and professional associations. Yet it's still one of the biggest 
personal benefits you derive . . . and one of the best reasons 
for maintaining an active membership. 



PROGRESS 

speaking for progress through the voluntary organizations of 
business . . . trade and professional associations and local 
chambers of commerce. 



SUBTLE LOBBYING 

continued 



as 



were careful to list the proposals 
they most wanted to see Congress 
pass this year. 

Measures wanted 

These included legislation to pro- 
vide money to train youngsters, 
federal standards for unemploy- 
ment compensation, a new foreign 
trade act, a bond issue to help sup- 
port the UN. legislation to promote 
conservation of natural resources 
and outdoor recreation, the Admin 
istration's program providing for a 
tax credit for capital investment 
and stricter treatment of expense 
accounts and foreign source income 
and withholding of dividend and in- 
terest taxes. 

Also asked for were measures to 
restrict gambling and juvenile de- 
linquency, for civil rights in voting, 
a new farm program, a transporta 
tion bill, compulsory health tax, sub- 
sidies for higher education, for up- 
grading teachers, measures to build 
college facilities and medical 
schools, new welfare laws and postal 
rate rises. 

Most of the congressional em 
pioyes thought the meeting in lb' 
main was effective because it wa; 
conducted on a high plane. How- 
ever, several felt it dropped to a 
political low point when Health. 
Kducalioti and Welfare Secretary 
RibicofT discussed the Administra- 
tion's proposal to provide mass im- 
munization against childhood dis- 
eases: 

"This bill should have a great 
meaning to all your people back 
home. In this way you can show 
you have done something for the 
constituents in a direct way." 

Mr. RibicofT also described the 
Administration bill for health care 
taxes under social security as "the 
item with the most political sex 
appeal. 

"There arc those that believe this 
is only significant for people of low- 
est income group. The great appeal, 
pull, this bill has is with the lower 
and middle income groups. The in- 
digents are taken care of. The 
wealthy take care of themselves. 
. . . This has impact even on chil- 
dren— they have a sense of obliga- 
tion to father and mother. 

"It is the intention of this Ad 
ministration," he added, "to have 
your bosses stand up and be 
counted." 

Vice President .Johnson declared 
"It is this Congress which will de- 
termine how prepared we shall I* 
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to defend militarily the rights and 
interests of the free world. It is 
this Congress which must decide 
whether we really do something 
about protecting these— like the 
education and health of our people. 

"These are only a few of the vital 
issues which will be before you and 
your member, your boss. . . . We 
hope most of all that you who have 
such a great part to play-roles to 
play-will help make this Eighty- 
seventh Congress [go I forward to 
meet aggressions and threats." 

Making a plea for the so-called 
Youth Employment Act, Labor 
Secretary Arthur Goldberg dra- 
matically claimed: "One million of 
our young people are out of work. 
This is something we cannot toler- 
ate as a country." He called for a 
"pilot Youth Conservation Corps 
to see if that will serve a useful 
public service. I would say to you, 
'Let us begin.' It is important we 
demonstrate to the young people of 
the country that we are interested 
in their welfare and we are fighting 
for a program to do something 
about it and we hope it will receive 
early consideration by Congress." 

Goldberg takes a dig 

Legislation to set federal stand- 
ards for unemployment compensa- 
tion, which he wants to replace 
present individual state laws, Mr. 
Goldberg described as a "permanent 
improvement of the employment 
system." He indirectly blamed 
those who oppose the measure for 
the drastic reduction in the work- 
week won by New York electricians 
recently: 

"Sometimes members of Congress 
who are not familiar with our work 
hig force not recognize the im- 
portance of action. We saw a 25- 
hour week negotiated in New York. 
What I say to businessmen and 
members of Congress is that mis- 
guided actions like this are a re- 
sult of a failure on our part to do 
what we ought to do for employ- 
ment: make adequate provisions for 
unemployment insurance." 

Undersecretary of State George 
Hall 

indicated the Administration 
sensitiveness to foreign policy crit- 
ics. He conceded there are many 
wises throughout the world. Hut he 
said, "The success of our policy 
consists of those crises which never 
a Ppear rather than those that do 
a Ppear. . . . Crises we have averted 
have been many. ... I don't think 
'here is a basis for the frustration 
that serins to be felt in some parts. 

"You are the world's greatest ex- 
perts on this." he told the audience, 
'because you open the mail I to 
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FITS VAN HEUSEN 
BUILDINGS 



The handsome structure above is a new Van Heusen plant. It was the 
shirl manufacturers second building project utilizing Varco Uniframe 
Construction. Like all Varco Buildings, the strong, steel Uniframe is 
welded solid. This eliminates the usual clutter of nuts and bolts on a 
framework. It presents a trim, modern interior sucli as shown below 
in the photograph of one section of the Van Heusen plant. Varco's new 
Tapered I'nihram design was used for this structure. Industries, busi- 
nesses and communities throughout the nation are discovering Varco 
Uniframe as the better building for less. Varco offers a complete line 
of p re-engineered buildings and components, including Varcolor metal 
panels. Ik-fore you build, gel the facts about Varco Buildings. Limited 
areas open for distributor franchise. 
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SUBTLE LOBBYING 

continued 



congressmen] every morning. If we 
are going to meet crises, we must 
have steady nerves and lie aware of 
the fact everything is not always 
what it seems. Success is not (bund 
in the newspapers and apparent do- 
feats very often . . . could lead to 
success in the long run." 

He plugged the idea of a new 
trade act as an "indispensahle tool 
of U. S. policy" and supported the 
United Nations by saying: "IT the 
un had not been available in the 
Congo, the Soviet Union would to- 
day be setting up shnp in the heart 
of Africa and we would have had to 
go in ourselves to prevent it. . . ." 

Competitive taxes promised 

Secretary of the Treasury l>mg- 
las Dillon announced that the pe- 
riods permitted for industry to 
write otT the cost of capital invest- 
ment for tax purposes would be 
changed by the Treasury to let 
American business "be on a fully 
competitive basis with Germany, 
France, England, Japan and such 
other places." He claimed that the 
Administration's tax program is 
aimed at economic growtli and "'fits 
the trade program, fits the balance 
of-payments problem and fits in 
with the general attempt to keep 
prices stable by lowering produc- 
tion costs." 

In support of tin 1 proposal to 
withhold taxes from dividends and 
interest payments, Mr. Dillon made 
it seem simple and just: 

"We see no reason if you with- 
hold on salaries, you can't with 
hold on dividends'' He claimed 
that S>H(K) million of tax revenues is 
being lost by people who wilfully, 
through lack of knowledge or care- 
lessness, just do not declare this 
interest and dividend income, and 
it is lost: "and that means that tax- 
payers who are salaried have to pay 
too much." 

The Secretary called the Presi- 
dent's request for authority to re- 
duce income taxes within limits in 
recessions an economic tool with 
amazing powers: "You could avoid 
recessions by it." But he conceded. 
"This is a subject that might re- 
fill ire a lot of discussion." 

He said the Treasury still plans 
"to come up later (his spring or 
summer with a basic tax reform 
program which we hope would he 
considered by Congress nexl year." 
A basi<- objective, he pledged, would 
bo to work on the rate structure 
which, he notiil, is too high. END 
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...but your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she's ready to buy! 



Make prospects remember your product when they're ready to 
buy - by reaching them with your selling message in the Yellow 
Pages. This will reinforce the points your other advertising has 
made ... and help direct customers to your point of sale. 

Now you can choose any combination of over 4000 Yellow 
Pages directories to cover your precise market -all with one 
contact, one contract, one monthly bill. Remember, your National 
Yellow Pages Service representative is at your service with com- 
plete details. Call him at your Bell Telephone Business Office soon. 



"Let your fingers do the walking - 
shop the Yellow Pages way!" That's 
the penetrating, new, multimedia 
campaign that's building Yellow 
Pages usage all over America . . . 
building business for Yellow Pages 
advertisers, too. Still another reason 
for planning your program now ! 




COMPULSORY HEALTH TAXATION 



Before this session ends Congress will undoubt- 
edly have before it a proposal to strengthen federal 
drug inspection and standards. The purpose is to 
protect the consumer from unsafe products, mislead- 
ing labels and the sale of habit-forming drugs. 

Already before Congress is a bill which would re- 
quire working people to buy something officially 
called health insurance for the aged, to be marketed 
by Social Security. 

Congress can demonstrate its interest in consum- 
ers by applying to this political potion the sort of 
tests proposed for drugs. 

It will find, to begin with, that it is flagrantly 
mislabeled. 

This mandatory health concoction is certainly not 
insurance. Those who hope to benefit from it will 
have no assurance of anything except this Congress' 
willingness to pass a law. No contract protects them 
if some future Congress decides to change eligibility 
rules, alter the benefits, increase the costs or dis- 
continue the plan altogether. Future benefits depend 
on workers' and employers' willingness to pay social 
security, taxes already scheduled to increase 54 per 
cent hy I96X The new plan would add to that burden. 

As for the potion itself, several important ingre- 
dients of an effective health plan are lacking. The 



beneficiary would still pay for physicians' calls at 
home, office or in the hospital; for surgery; for dental 
care; for medicine except when administered in a 
hospital or nursing home. 

Even the ingredients included are watered down. 
Although social security would supposedly pay for 
90 days' stay in the hospital, (he patient would pay 
$10 a day for the first nine days. 

The term "aged" is also misleading. No one not 
under social security or Railroad Retirement is eli- 
gible. Nor are those however needy who are less than 
65 years old. 

As for the habit-forming dangers of this prescrip- 
tion, its friends not only admit them, they boast of 
them. Former Congressman Aime Forand of Rhode 
Island, who offered the first such measure, has said: 
"If we can only break through and get our foot in- 
side the door, then we can expand the program 
after that." 

At a time when a half dozen government agencies 
are boasting of their efforts to enforce fair competi- 
tion, one of them might reasonably insist that a gov- 
ernment scheme offered in a field where private 
companies are selling good insurance tailored to buy- 
ers' needs should be labeled for what it is: 

Compulsory health taxation. 



FEDERAL MEDICINE FOR WHOM? 



Among the aims of the New Frontier Administra- 
tion is a federal mass immunization program. 

The idea, according to President Kennedy, is the 
"virtual elimination of such ancient enemies of our 
children as polio, diphtheria, whooping cough and 
tetanus." 

To set this idea in motion the Administration 
asks $9.5 million for fiscal 1963. 

A look at the facts reveals the spectacular suc- 
cess already being made by doctors, state and local 
health services and voluntary health organizations. 

The U. S. Public Health Service says there were 
591 cases of diphtheria in the United States during 
the past year a sharp drop from the previous year's 
918. In 1950 there were 5,797. 

The same is true for polio. During the past year 
cases numbered 1.327 down from 3,190 the year be- 
fore and 33,300 in 1950. 

Whooping cough? From 12*). (MX) cases in 1950 the 
number plummeted to less than 8.000 in the first 
10 months of 1961. 



Tetanus? There were 368 cases in 1960 compared 
with 486 in 1950. 

Any disease is deplorable. One case of suffering is 
one too many. But no child is denied shots Ixvause 
his parents cannot afford them 

"Physicians now routinely immunize all babies 
against diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus 
with a single three-way shot," the American Medi- 
cal Association says. "Polio vaccination also has now 
become routine." 

Continuous and extensive educational programs 
urge the public to use the vaccines available. 

Would a program administered by Washington 
speed the elimination of these diseases? 

Probably not. Many of the children who suffer 
from them unfortunately— become ill in spite of 
having been vaccinated. 

It seems unlikely that anything from the federal 
medicine cabinet would do more for the children 
than the shots already available to them. It could, 
however, appeal to the voters. 
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Make the dream last . . . with stainless steel 



Now you can protect the new look of that dream house ... if you 
use stainless steel in the right places. Gutters, downspouts and flashing will 
never cause ugly corrosion stains. Doors and windows won't dent, warp, stick 
or rust. And the strength of stainless steel makes possible screening so fine 
you hardly know it's there. 

Many other things cost less in the long run too -such as lawn 
furniture, barbecues and garden tools. And inside the house, stauuess steel 
brings the same carefree beauty to your kitchen. 

The lifetime quality of stainless steel comes from chromium -one 
of many essential alloying metals developed by Union Carbide. In the banc 
fields of metals, as well as carbons, chemicals, gases, plastics and nuclear 
^er gy , reHe arch by the people of Union Carbide will continue to help bring 
you more useful products for today's living. 

— at the new Union Carbide Building in New York. 
See the "Atomic Energy in Action BKMM at the new u 



FREE: Find out more about 
stainless steel and its many uses 
in and around the home. Write 
for "Carefree Living with Stain- 
less Steel" Iiu„l;lel V-H. Ihiion 
Carbide Corporation, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. In Canada, Union Car- 
bide Canada Limited. Toronto. 



UNION 
CARBIDE 



. . , a hand 
in thinfjw to come 




Cooper Theatre, Denver. Architect / Richord J. Crowther and Al- 
so sociatei, Denver, Designer. Melvin C. Glotz. Lakewood, Colorado 



Waialoe Bowl, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
o Architect/ Takosht Anbe, A.I.A., Honolulu, Hawaii. 




^|| International Instruments, Orange, Conneelicut* 

o Archirectj/Pedersen and Tiiney, New Haven, Connecticut. 



Can you pick the Butler buildings in this group c * 



Remember when pre-engineered metal buildings were 
rather plain look-alikes? Butler has revolutionized all that 
—with glamorous appearance and immense variety. More 
than just a line of components, Butler offers an inte- 
grated systematic approach that has many advantages. 
The system is flexible. You can specify varying degrees 
of pre-fabrication. Four buildings are shown here. Can 
you pick the Butler buildings? Why not try. 

1. You might think this is a Butler building, but it isn't. 
If you were fooled, it's because the entire rotunda is 
a massive, insulated curtain wall of Butler Monopanl*. 
A growing number of architects are specifying this Butler 
wall system for fine conventional buildings. 

2. Too much masonry showing to be a Butler building? 
Wrong again. The basic building, structural and roof, 
are indeed all Butler. The masonry is only a non-load- 
bearing curtain enclosing the building. Inside you get 
clear spans up to 120 feet wide, uncluttered spaces, free- 
dom to use any curtain wall material - and fast construc- 
tion. Butler buildings go up weeks, sometimes months 
faster. The Butler roof is *o outstanding it's guaranteed 20 



years with no maintenance obligation on owner's part.* 

3. Here is conventional curtain wall material combined 
with a Butler Monopanl wall system. With the exc eption 
of the tile facade, these are primarily Butler compon en t* 
. . . structural, wall system and roof. Generally speak- 
ing, the more pre-fabricatcd components specified, the 
more the inherent advantages accelerate. That's because 
more of the parts were made for each other. 

4. Guess this as a Butler building? Right! It's 100% Butler, 
with a new wall system not shown on the other struc- 
tures above. Butler Modular Wall system . . . elegant 
four-foot wide panels with built-in doors, windows and 
aluminum trim. Notice how beautifully it blends with 
Butler Monopanl. Here you get the ultimate benefits of 
pre-fabrication -precision, quality, economy and beauty. 

Beautiful building, and a beautiful buy. Quality f or 
quality the Butler building is lowest in ultimate cost - 
original cost plus the cost of maintenance. 

['hone your Butler Builder for proof. He's listed in [he 
Yellow Pages under "Buildings" or "Steel Buildings " Ask 
about Butler's "Finance Formula for Progress," too. 

*Qpi'©nol. at l light extra coit 
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So/ej Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 



Manufacturer of Metal Building« • Plailic Panel» • Equipment for Forming, Troniporlolion, Bulk Sioroge, Outdoor Advertising ■ Contract Manufacture 



